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Letters 


OFFENSIVE 


ARTICLE 


Dear Race Today 

I refer to the article “Without 
Malice” by Leila Hassan in the 
December issue of Race Today. 
It appears that your reporter 
takes a delight in predicting the 
downfall of black people. I 
notice that Trevor Phillips, Alex 
Pascall, Fennis Augustine and 
I are all due for the chop. 

In my case, the so called in- 
dictments are not factual. I en- 
close a copy of BTUSM mi- 
nutes of September 30 where it 
states that I was authorised by 
the BTUSM Coordinating 
Committee to speak on their 
behalf at the Labour Party Con- 
ference fringe meeting on 
Black Sections. Perhaps, in fu- 
ture, your reporters would con- 
tact me before printing inaccur- 
racises. 

Your facts on the RAPU mat- 
ter are also wrong as I did not 
support RAPU doing a course 
for the police. However, I am 
also against the way in which 


: BTUSM has chosen to deal 
‘ with this matter. I hope this 


clarifies the position and that 
you correct the offending article. 
Bernie Grant 

High Road 

London N17 


(Editor’s note: 
Malice page 19). 


see Without 


HUMAN RIGHTS 
IN CAMEROON 


Dear Race Today 

We are writing to inform you of 
the initial stages of the forming 
of a Committee For Human 
Rights In Cameroon. 

The decision to form this 
Committee arose out of our in- 
creasing awareness of the viola- 
tions of Human Rights in the 
West African country of Came- 


roon and the realisation that, _ 


apart from minority press in- 
terest and concern among or- 
ganisations involved in Human 
Rights on a global scale, very 
little attention was being given 
in Britain to events.in Came- 
roon. 

For many decades arbitrary 
arrests, torture, killings, as- 
phyxiation, internment and 
mock trials have been common 
place in Cameroon. The basic 
objectives of the CHRC are 
that we shall work to make 
known to the world these viola- 
tions and seek redress from the 
powers that be in Cameroon. 
The Committee shall co-ordi- 
nate its activities with all organi- 
sations working for the same 

oals. 

In practical terms we shall 


‘need to publicise conditions in 


Cameroon through the media 
and by organising public meet- 
ings and printing information. 
We shall also require assistance 
from other organisations and 
individuals who might have the 
power to lobby or apply effec- 
tive pressure on our behalf. We 
shall need to expand and keep 
up to date our own information 
and data on detainees in Came- 
roon. 

' We would like to incorporate 
a body of interested sponsors 
onto the Committee and we are 
therefore inviting you to join 
us. We would appreciate your 
support and help. 

F. Russell 

CHRC 

314 Brownhill Road 

London SE6 


THREATENED 
DEPORTATION 


Dear Race Today 

For nearly one year, Viraj 
Mendis has been threatened 
with deportation to Sri Lanka. 
Despite his public support for 
the Tamil people and opposition 
to the Sri Lankan regime the 
Home Office has not granted 
him the right to stay in this 
country. Despite the fact that he 
has lived in Britain for over 11 
years and has the support of 
13,000 people including 32 MPs 
the Home Office has not yet 
conceded. 

On Wednesday May 8 
between 12 noon and 12.30 
Viraj, together with his MP Bob 
Litherland, other Manchester 
MPs and many supporters of 
Viraj will be handing in the 
13,000 signatures supporting his 
right to stay. This will take place 
at 10 Downing Street the 
campaign members coming from 
Manchester will assemble at the 
Whitehall end of Downing Street 
at 12 noon. 

Viraj Mendis Defence 
Campaign 

Box 38 

434 Corn Exchange Buildings 
Hanging Ditch 

Manchester M3 4BN 


DIVIDED 
FAMILIES 


Dear Race Today 
The West Midlands Divided 
Families Campaign, in conjunc- 
tion with the Campaign Against 
Racist Laws, will be Lobbying 
Parliament on Tuesday May 21 
1985, between 3.30 —5.30pm. 
We will be urging our Mem- 
bers of Parliament to support 
our demands for legal and ad- 
ministrative changes in the pre- 
sent Immigration Laws that are 
racist and sexist. Many families 
have been trying to join their 


husbands and fathers in the Un- 
ited Kingdom for many years. 
These people have an absolute 
right to be together, yet the pre- 
sent laws are causing tragic 
heartache for those families 
who are being kept apart delib- 
erately and totally unnecessar- 
ily. 

We will be putting forward 
the ‘Charter for Change’ that 
was discussed and finalised at 
our very successful National 
Conference of Divided 
Families Campaign. 

Several Coaches will be leav- 
ing for London, three of which 
will be leaving from the follow- 
ing pickup points; all coaches 
will travel together from Adder- 
ley Square, Adderely Road, 
Saltley, Birmingham B8 at ap- 
proximately 11.15am. 

West Midlands Divided Families 
Campaign 

2 Alum Rock Road, Saltley, Bir- 
mingham B8 IJB Tel: 021-328 
1272 


BLACKS AND 
IRELAND 


Dear Race Today 

I would like to hear from any 
black, anti-racist, and/or anti- 
imperialist groups who want to 
find out more about the con- 
flicts in N. Ireland or who want 
to support activities on the 
issue. I have just been elected 
to the task of liasing between 
the Troops Out Movement and . 
such groups. 

The Troops Out Movement 
is a broad-based organisation of 
people in England, Scotland 
and Wales campaigning for the 
right of the Irish people as a 
whole to self-determination, 
and the immediate withdrawal 
of British forces from Northern 
Ireland. 

We believe that the Irish 
people have suffered centuries 
of British imperialism and ra- 
cism. Therefore, we feel that 
anti-racists and anti-im- 
perialists in England, Scotland 
and Wales have a common in- 
terest in finding out more about 
the conflict and in opposing the 
continuing British presence. 

At the same time, we would 
like to learn more about other 
people’s struggles. If people 
send me details I can circulate 
them throughout TOM’s many 
local branches. 

If groups (or any interested 
individuals) can send me their 
address I will send them a pac- 
kage of material. 

Solidarity with everyone 
struggling against oppression. 
T. Harris 
Anti-Racist/Anti-imperialist 
Liason 
Troops Out Movement 
PO Box 353 
London NW5 4NH. 


Editorial 


THE MOSS SIDE 
POLICE FORCE: 
A LAW UNTO 
ITSELF 


Police officers in Manchester, the Moss Side Police in 
particular, are back on the agenda of black political 
struggle. Only this time the barbarism for which they are 
known, and about which countless allegations have been 
made, has reached unparallel depths. Jackie Berkeley, a 
20 year old West Indian woman, accused two policemen 
and two policewomen from the Moss Side Police Station 
of organising and participating in the sexual rape of her 
body. Upon investigation of the report, she was arraigned 
by the Director of Public Prosecutions on charges of 
wasting police time, obstruction and assault on police 
officers. (See story on page 8.) 

She defended the case at the local magistrate’s court, 
was found guilty and given several suspended sentences. 

As we write, Jackie lies in a hospital bed in Manchester 
after she attempted to take her own life. 

Jackie’s allegations, the support for the police extended 
by the Director of Public Prosecutions and _ local 
Magistrate, are part of a consistent pattern to emerge in 
Manchester over the last decade. 

We need only to look at a few cases over the past three 
years to prove our point. 

In 1982, coshes, chains and clubs, weapons more 
appropriate to thuggery and sadism, were found in the 
lockers of police officers at the Moss Side Police Station. 
When asked to explain officers said that these were seized 
from football hooligans and were stored in lockers for 
convenience or were in use as paper weights. To date all 
the officers involved continue to work in Manchester police 
force. 

The second instance we wish to refer to concerns a black 
youth worker who witnessed a fracas involving police and 
youths in Moss Side. That was in 1983. He went over to 
assist in calming the situation and there witnessed police 
attempting to slam a car door shut with the prisoner’s head 
in the way of the door. The door banged and banged against 
the prisoner’s head and the youth worker, Hartley Hanley 
protested. As a consequence, Hanley was so badly beaten 
and mauled that doctors fought to save his eye. He was 
charged with obstruction and assault against police 
officers, and like Jackie Berkeley he was found guilty by 
the local magistrate. He persisted and won his case on 
appeal. Such was the uproar that the Director of Public 
Prosecutions brought a charge of assault with intent to 
commit grevious bodily harm against PC Marshall of the 
Moss Side Police Station. When that charge was defended 
at the Crown Court, the only witness called by the 
Prosecution was Hanley himself, inspite of the availability 
of witnesses who would support his story. Marshall walked 
from court a free man, confirmed in the fact that he had 
the support of the DPP who had prepared a case against 
him which he could not lose. 


And it does not end there. The prisoner, on whose behalf 
Hanley protested, a Mr Sam White, found himself under 
arrest a few months later, again at Moss Side Police Station. 
In defending charges of assault and obstruction, he told a 
jury that he was handcuffed at the station and badly beaten. 
The jurors believed him and set him free. He is now in 
the process of instituting civil proceedings against the 
officers involved. 

These incidents constitute a mere handful of what has 
been alleged against the Manchester Police. Much more 
has been said and done on this issue. Elected 
representatives on the Manchester Police Authority, who 
had the experience of their electorate to go by, sought to 
rein in and keep on a short leash, the Chief Constable of 
Manchester, James Anderton and his police officers. The 
issues were fought out in public and in the course of this 
struggle, Anderton uttered the now famous statement: “It 
is the duty of the state to protect the police”. It is clear 
and becomes clearer by the day that the British state is 
extending this protection through Magistrates, the Judges, 
the Director of Public Prosecutions, the Executive and 
Parliament. 

Ranged against this formidable array of power are the 
black and white working class communities of Manchester 
with the residents of Moss Side in the vanguard. 

All exploded in the insurrection of 1981 and the fiercest 
battles, between black and white youths on the one hand 
and the police on the other were fought in Moss Side. We 
need only to extract from the Hytner Enquiry which 
followed the Moss Side disturbances for proof. This is a 
direct quote. 

“at about 10.20pm a responsible and in our view 
reliable mature black citizen was in Moss Lane 
East, and observed a large number of black 
youths whom he recognised as having come 
from a club a mile away. At the same time a 
horde of white youths came up the road from 
the direction of Moss Side Police Station. . .” 

The youth attacked the station with such ferocity that 
police officers abandoned ship. Revolts of this kind always 
contain within them violence of equal intensity to that 
experienced by those in revolt. It was proof positive of the 
intolerable violence that had been heaped upon 
generations of Irish and black immigrants by officers who 
manned that station. 

The rape of Jackie Berkeley is a continuation of that 
experience, and the campaign to free her and to bring the 
rapists to justice is a continuation of those traditions of 
revolt. 

It is out of the latter that the campaign has gained solidity 
and conviction. The campaign, therefore, continues 
successfully to win support in Manchester and throughout 
the country. 

We welcome support from the hundreds of women who 
are taking the fight to the authorities on the issue of rape, 
but the Jackie Berkeley campaign, if it must remain faithful 
to history, needs to incorporate in its thrust the Hartley 
Hanleys and the Sam Whites on the onehand, and the bold 
and uncompromising actions of those who stormed the 
Moss Side Police Station on the other. The struggle against 
the Moss Side Police did not begin when those women 
who campaign on the issue of rape discovered it. All must 
meet at the confluence of history. 


Race Today Collective May 1985 


Leicester 
CRETE 


Black Youth 
Occupy Red 
Star Club 


Hundreds of Asian and West 
Indian members of the Red 
Star Club in Leicester, are cur- 
rently engaged in a struggle 
against Leicester City Council 
and _ Leicestershire County 
Council who have issued a 
court injunction in a bid to de- 
prive them of their club pre- 
mises. In response to the in- 
junction, the membership have 
taken over the building and 
have been occupying it since 
April 3. 

The Red Star Club is no ordi- 
nary youth club. Though the 
history of the club spans more 
than fifteen years, drawing its 
membership from the High- 
fields area, it was after the riots 
of 1981 that they won an inde- 
pendent base for themselves, 
having said no to ‘community 
facilities which treated black 
youth in a patronising and au- 

, thoritarian manner’. They or- 
ganized themselves as a collec- 
tive and operated on the radical 
premises thatthe club member- 
ship should control and or- 
ganize its own activities. They 
rejected ‘professional com- 
munity workers’ and the kind 
of recreational activities geared 
towards so-called ‘deprived 
minority kids’; they recruited 
workers from their own ranks 
in the community, organized 
activities which reflects their in- 
terests and needs and partici- 
pated in the local struggles of 
Asians and West Indians in 
Leicester. 

Needless to say, the local 
powers that be would have 
none of this. Either the Red 
Star Club complies with ‘statut- 
ory provisions’ or they would 
be closed. The membership 
stood its ground and Leicester 
City Council responded by 
freezing their funds in July last 
year. Undaunted by loss of 
public funds the club continued 
to function with support from 
the Asian and West Indian 
communities. The witholding 
of public funds was followed by 
two court orders. On both occa- 
sions the membership re- 
sponded by staging an occupa- 
tion and successfully contesting 
the court order. After the sec- 
ond occupation, the authorities 
agreed that the membership 
could continue to use the build- 
ing but now they have reneged 
on their promise and have is- 
sued a court injunction against 
them. 

The struggle of Red Star 


4 


Club members is not an isolated 
one; it is part of an ongoing 
struggle by young blacks to 
transform youth clubs from in- 
stitutions of social control into 
autonomous institutions that 
cater for their needs. For exam- 
ple in February of 1979, faced 
with the closure of Railton 
youth club in Brixton, the 
membership organized itself 
into the Railton Youth Club 
Action Committee, took over 
the building and occupied it for 
three months. Together with 
the occupation, the member- 
ship launched a spirited na- 
tional campaign under the slo- 
gan: ‘Railton Belongs To Us’ 
and ‘Youth and parent Power 
Now’ to get their club premises 
back. After three months, 
faced with overwhelming con- 
demnation of their action and 
support for the membership the 
Methodist Church authority 


‘ had to relent. 


Nottingham 
aR 


Parents Fight 
School 
Suspensions 


On Monday mornings, at 8.15 
am come rain or shine, black 
parents, pupils, and other con- 
cerned individuals, picket a 
selected school in Nottingham. 
Their presence on the picket 
line is just one aspect of a major 
campaign being fought against 
the high number of black chil- 
dren suspended from school. 

The issue has been festering 
since 1982, when black parents 
complained about the trivial 
and racist basis on which their 
children were suspended; the 
frequency and duration of sus- 
pensions; the educational pro- 
vision for suspended children. 

“Faced with this concerned, 
black community workers at 
the UKAIDI Community Link 
Project, took up the issue. 
Their demand was simple, they 
requested the statistics relating 
to school suspensions and a 
break down by racial origin. 

Initially, they received a 
favourable response from the 
education authority, who in 
April 1983 agreed to monitor 
figures for a year and then re- 
port back on their findings. 
However, the day before the 
meeting was due to take place 
they withdrew stating that they 
were looking into the question. 
Their latest response has been 
to set up a working party to 
look into the question. 

This attitude, coupled with 
their own research led the Cam- 
paign to the conclusion that the 


Parents picket Nottingham School. Photo credit: Mark Salmon 


council wishes to avert a public 
scandal by releasing figures 
which show that for every one 
white child suspended six black 
children are. 

Since the Council’s refusal to 
co-operate, the Campaign nas 
held public meetings, issued 
documents to parents and stu- 
dents informing them of their 
rights on the matter, and pub- 
lished a seven point document 


Bradford 


Honeyford 
Suspended 


The year old campaign to re- 
move Ray Honeyford, head- 
master of Drummond Middle 
school in Bradford, for his ra- 
cist views published in the right 
wing Salisbury Review and his 
policies and practices within the 
school, is in sight of victory. The 
turning point in the campaign 
was the withdrawal by parents 
of their children for one week, 
from March 4 to 8. This strike 
was supported by the majority 
of pupils and their parents, 


Photo credit: John Harris/IFL. 


90% of whom are Asian. They 
took their children to an alter- 
native school in the local Pakis- 
tani Centre where they were 
taught by qualified teachers. 


Lobby of Council Education Eriiod 


entitled ‘The Black Commun- 
ity’s Proposals on School 
Suspensions’. 


Their latest thrust is to make 
it an issue in the local election 
held on May 2. Blacks were 
urged to either invalidate their 
ballot paper by writing ‘no to 
racism’, or to demand of their 
Labour candidates that they 
take up the issue. 


This follows on from their pre- 
vious actions of a one day 
school strike, a petition and a 
picket of school governors 
meeting. 

In response to this action, the 
Council’s educational sub-com- 
mittee voted 8 to 7 for a motion 
of ‘no confidence’ in Hon- 
eyford’s headmastership. This 
action forced other bodies with 
powers to dismiss Honeyford to 
take action. 

On April 3, a letter was deli- 
vered to Honeyford’s home by 
Donald Thompson, Bradford 
Council’s Principal Officer for 
Middle School informing him 
of his ‘suspension from duty on 
full pay’, pending a hearing by 
the governors. The Board of 


Governors is due to meet on 
April 29 and has been forced to 
consider what it refused to con- 
template before, Honeyford’s 
“ . future as the head teacher 
of Drummond Middle School”. 
They have powers|to recom- 
mend dismissal. Until now the 
Board of Governors have been 
the rockbed of Honeyford’s 
support. However, the forces in 
support of Honeyford are gain- 
ing momentum. The secretary 
of the Association of Head 
Teachers, Mr David Hart has 
pledged to fight for Honeyford 
to the bitter end. Conservative 
MP for Shipley, Marcus Fox 
wants the Minister of Educa- 
tion, Sir Keith Joseph to inter- 
vene. He got a House of Com- 
mons debate on the matter on 
April 17, when he claimed that 
Honeyford was the victim of 
persecution by “Trots and Mar- 
xists’. Meanwhile ‘friends’ of 
Honeyford have presented a 
petition with over 6,000 signa- 
tures demanding the resigna- 
tion of the local Director for 
Education, Richard Knight, 
and calling for an independent 
enquiry into the matter. 


Action Group 
Against Racial 
Attacks 


In April, a meeting was held by 
the Bowling Asian Action Com- 
mittee, (BAAC) (previously 
known as the Newby Asian Ac- 
tion Committee) to which the 
police were invited. 

Four senior police officers: 
Superintendent Wooler, Brad- 
ford Community Planning Of- 
ficer in Charge, Dennis Hayer, 
Community Inspector and 
Community Officer Kayer at- 
tended. The meeting took place 
at the West Bowling Commun- 
ity Centre in Bowling Lane. 
Since February 1985, BAAC 
have been holding their regular 
meetings at the community 
centre. This was common know- 
ledge. What was not known, 
was that this particular meet- 
ing would be attended by 
the police. As Superintendent 
Wooler was in the middle of a 
speech — replying to criticisms 
that the police were inactive in 
the face of attacks on Asians — 
a stone smashed through a win- 
dow, landing in the middle of 
the room. Exit three policemen 
— Wooler, Hayes and Kayer — 
in hot pursuit of seven white 
youths on bikes. They returned 
half an hour later, exhausted, 
without their quarry and forced 
to concede that, yes, the Asians 
did have a serious problem of 


racial attacks to deal with. 


However BAAC does not be- 
lieve that this first hand experi- 
ence will result in a significant 
change in the police attitude to 
racial violence in the area. 

The issue was raised as far 
back as 1983 when the Newby 
Asian Action Group was 
formed by Asians living on the 
Newby Estate in West Bowling, 
near the centre of Bradford. 
The area which includes two 
mosques, a Sikh Temple, an Is- 
lamic Girls’ High School and 
local schools with a large 
number of Asian pupils is a 
target for racist attacks. 

Swastikas, National Front 
and British Movement graffitti 
have been daubed on shops and 
houses and adults and children 
are regularly attacked. When 
these attacks have been 
brought to the attention of the 
police, their attitude has been 
that Asians living amongst 
whites should resign them- 
selves to attacks in an area 
characterised by bad housing 
and a high crime rate in gen- 
eral. They refused to recognise 
that the attacks were racially 
motivated. 

At the start of 1985, the situ- 
ation was getting out of hand. 
People were being attacked on 
the streets in broad daylight. 
Women and children were af- 
raid to go even to the local 
corner shop. On February 9, a 
group of Asians met in a private 
house to discuss the rising tide 
of racial attacks and the police’s 
lack of activity on this matter. 
A decision was taken at the 
meeting to extend the activities 
of the Newby Asian Action 
Group to cover the entire West 
Bowling area. Since that meet- 
ing, two complaints have been 
made to the police. The 
first concerns general policing 
and racial attacks. The second 
is in regard to a recent attack 
on an Asian family which took 
place in the early afternoon in 
the West Bowling area. It took 
three phone calls and three 
hours for the police to arrive at 
the scene of the attack. A for- 
mal complaint was made to 
Colin Simpson, West Yorkshire 
Police Chief. Superintendent 
Wooler was appointed to inves- 
tigate the complaint. 

However the group remains 
unconvinced about the police 
will to seriously deal with these 
matters. A motion has been pas- 
sed by BAAC that they have 
no faith in the Bradford Police. 
They have further refused to 
hand over to the police state- 
ments on attacks they have so 
far compiled. 

The organisation is now con- 
sidering widening its scope to 
cover the entire city of Brad- 
ford rather than just the West 
Bowling area. 


tions from Hackney. The Com- 


London 
ETE 


Colin Roach 
Inquiry 


The Roach Family Support 
Committee has set up an Inde- 
pendent Committee of Inquiry 
into policing in Hackney. The 
focus of the inquiry will be the 
shooting in mysterious cir- 
cumstances, of Colin Roach a 
21 year old black man, in Stoke 
Newington Police Station on 
January 12, 1983. The decision 
to set up the enquiry follows 
the refusal of the Home Secret- 
ary to establish an Independent 
Public Inquiry into Colin’s 
death. 


Colin Roach demonstration. Photo credit: Network 


The terms of reference of the 

Inquiry will be: 

1 to investigate and report on 
policing trends and develop- 
ments in Hackney during 
the post-war period (1945- 
84) and to consider in par- 
ticular (a) The death of 
Colin Roach and the sur- 
rounding circumstances. (b) 
Stoke Newington Police Sta- 
tion (c) The relationship be- 
tween the police and the 
black community. 

2 To make recommendations 
for the consideration of re- 
levant agencies. 


It is the view of the commit- 
tee, based on the experiences 
of the one and a half year cam- 
paign around the Colin Roach 
case, that his death is only the 
most recent incident in a long 
line of documented malprac- 
tices at Stoke Newington Police 
Station which serves the 
Hackney area. The attitude of 
the police in general towards 
black people in Hackney will 
also be examined. 

The inquiry will be con- 
ducted in public and will accept 
oral as well as written evidence 
from individuals and organisa- 


mittee will be chaired by the 
Revd. David Moore (St Wer- 
burgh’s Vicarage, Bristol). 
Other members are: 

Merle Amory (Councillor, Lon- 
don Borough of Brent), 
Melissa Benn (freelance re- 
searcher and writer), Fara 
Brown (barrister), Paul Gor- 
don (Research & Information 
Officer, Runnymede Trust), 
Gus John (community activist, 
writer and researcher), A.B. 
Ngcobo (Education Liaison Of- 
ficer, ILEA). 

The absence from the Com- 
mittee of Inquiry of working 
class people, both black and 
white, from Hackney is disturb- 
ing. With their direct experi- 
ence of the Hackney Police, 
they are the very people whose 


contribution in assessing the 
evidence placed before the 
committee would be invaluable 
and crucial. There is a prece- 
dent for working class represen- 
tation on such inquiries. The 
George Lindo Commission of 
Inquiry, which won for him re- 
cord compensation, was based 
on the assessment of working 
class people. 


OMMENT 


By John La Rose 


The Miners’ Experience of the Police, 


the Magistrates, the Judges and the Courts 


The 12 month Miners’ Strike is now 
over, but its impact remains and will 
linger on. It did not end in clear defeat 
or victory either for the coal board or 
the miners. What we now have is an 
armed truce, and battle will be joined 
again. But the political basis for radical 
mass struggles in Britain has enlarged 
and changed to the detriment of the 
Tories and the centre-right in the trade 
union movement and the Labour 
Party. 

No single battle of the working class 
and people in Britain has aroused so 
much passion and attracted so much 
solidarity from black workers and un- 
employeds as the one-year old Miners’ 
Strike. What has struck us and won our 
admiration has been the courage, de- 
termination and heroism of the miners 
and their families, especially the 
women in their organisations Women 
Against Pit Closures and the Womens 
Support Groups. 

And we have only admiration for the 
skill of the National Union of Minewor- 
kers and their leaders in consolidating 
and maintaining the strike for a whole 
year. That length of time was the deci- 
sive element which made possible the 
national and international mobilisation 
that widened political support and gave 
financial backing to the mineworkers 
struggle. 
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But time alone was not 


enough to undermine or erode the 
centre right leadership’s control of the 
trade unions without which the widen- 
ing of the strike struggle, in the country 
as a whole, was impossible. 

Since the arrival of the black popula- 
tion in Britain in the 1950s, we have 
been subjected to the most scandalous 
and vicious police violence and police 
racism. I first came to Britain on a short 
visit in 1953. Even then I heard com- 
plaints of police violence and arbitr- 
ariness: the break up of parties which 
were helping to pay for outrageous 
mortgages, the stop and search for no 
good reason accompanied by abuse, 
and the frame-ups and then conviction 
in the courts. At that time prison visit- 
ing committees were formed to give 
help and offer solidarity to prisoners. 
And letters of complaints were writ- 
ten to MPs in the hope of obtaining 
redress. Col. Marcus Lipton, then MP 
in the Brixton area I believe, was one 
of the recipients of such complaints. 

By the mid-1960s the black youth 
had begun to battle with the police and 
the schools for their rights. Their lan- 
guage contained words like ABH and 
GBH, which meant being charged with 
Actual Bodily Harm and Grievous 
Bodily Harm. In addition there were 
words like sus, assault, obstruction and 
affray. You were beaten up by the 


we 


police, overwhelmed with the most of- 
fensive racist abuse and then charged 
with assaulting the police and a whole 
range of manufactured offences. 
Lawyers tended not to believe your 
story even when they took the cases. 
So they asked you to plead guilty. In 
any case the magistrates, whether you 
pleaded guilty or not guilty, convicted. 

That is how we came to the conclu- 
sion that the magistrates and courts 
were rubber stamps for the police. You 
went to court to win or to lose but you 
did not go for justice. Some had to win 
their cases in the courts or the system 
of courts and the police would lose all 
credibility. You mobilised and_ or- 
ganised to fight your case. No question 
of expecting justice. 

In the long battle during their strike 
the mineworkers learned what the 
black population have had to learn dur- 
ing 30 years of hard experience with 
the police and the courts. Some miners 
even said: We did not believe what you 
were saying about the police before but 
now we understand. We are facing the 
same thing now. 

The behaviour of the police, the 
magistrates, judges and the courts dur- 
ing the strike is something that will not 
be forgotten, and not by miners alone, 
for a long time to come. The battle 


continues. 


Typical scene during the year old miners’ strike as police prepare to confront striking miners. Photo credit: Newsline 
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EAST HAM, 


BY PATRICIA DICK 


NEWHAM 7 
CAMPAIGN 


On Monday May 13 seven 
Asian youths will appear at the 
Old Bailey to answer charges 
of affray and conspiracy. 

The charges follow a day of 
attacks on Asians on the streets 
of Newham, by white thugs 
who roamed the area, in a car, 
attacking and abusing Asians. 
More attacks followed during 
the day, orchestrated by racists 
drinking at the Duke of Edin- 
burgh Pub. When 15-20 people 
charged out of the pub, armed 
and began attacking Asian 
youths, the youths fought back 
and over the following weeks 
seven youths were charged. 

When the youths appear at 
the Old Bailey, alongside them 
in the dock will be three white 
youths, charged with affray 
who the police have recently 
charged arising out of the inci- 
dent at the Duke of Edinburgh 
Pub. 

The Newham 7 Defence 
Campaign, set up to assist the 
youths with their legal and 
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political defence. On April 27, 
a demonstration of over 3,000 
in support of the Newham 7 
ended in violent clashes with 
the police. 

A further demonstration to 
protest against the police action 
has been called for 11 May 
LOSSES 
For further information on the 
campaign contact: The 
Newham 7 Defence Campaign, 
PO Box 273, Forest Gate, Lon- 
don E7. Tel: 555 8151. 
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BLACKS 
OPPOSE THE BNP 


On Saturday April 13, the 
British National Party, an 
extreme right wing 
organisation held a meeting at 
Hutton School in Bradford. 
The meeting was advertised as 
a public one, an opportunity for 
local people to air their views 
to the candidates, for a county 
council seat in Eccleshill, Idle 
and Bolton. 

When the BNP appeared at 
Hutton School there were 
about 200 people from 
Bradford, outside the hall. The 
police pushed the waiting 
crowd back, saying they would 
let in stewards and speakers 
from the BNP first, and after 
that one BNP member for each 
person from the local 
community, until the hall was 
full — some Asian and West 
Indian members entered the 
hall. 

Inside the meeting, members 
of the BNP began to 
photograph the audience. 
Immediately people in _ the 
audience retaliated by 
photographing the platform, 
and BNP members. 

The main speaker at the 
meeting was to be John Tyndall, 
a known fascist. Tyndall 
pointed out to the police 
several people he wanted 
removed from the meeting, all 
of them black. They refused to 
go, Tyndall threw a chair at 
them, his bodyguards moved in 
and a fight ensued. 

Six people, all of them Asian, 
were arrested and at that point 
the council official Brian 
McAndrew, Deputy Chief 
Executive Officer, stopped the 
meeting. Outside the hall a 
further six arrests were made. 
All the arrests are under the 
public order act — obstruction, 
threatening behaviour. One 
BNP member was arrested. 

A defence committee has 
been formed to assist the 12 
defendants. Witnesses, who 
were present inside and outside 
the hall, are being asked to 
come forward and_ give 
statements to the committee. 

The defendants first court 
appearance will be at Bradford 
Magistrates Court, on May 13, 
at 10.00am 


Donations to the committee for 
the legal defence and for 
further information:  Anti- 
Fascist Defence Committee 

2 Hallfield Road, Bradford 
BD1 3RQ. 


Lith is Du Ie 
UNFAIR TRIAL 


Sharon and Linneth 
Thomas,Pamela Stanners and 
Jackie Berkeley were arrested 
after a street disturbance in 
Manchester last year and taken 
to Moss Side Police station. At 
the station the women were 
assaulted by the police. Sharon 
and Linneth were charged with 
obstruction and _ criminal 
damage to police property. 

At their court hearing, on 
November 1 1984, Sharon was 
unable to attend because of ill 
health and provided medical 
evidence to that effect which 
was unchallenged. Linneth, 
who was in court on that day, 
was very dissatisfied with the 
way the solicitor representing 
her and her sister had handled 
the case to date and dismissed 
the solicitor. 

Amidst protest by the deputy 
Chief Clerk of the Court that 
the women’s interests were not 
being properly protected by 
their solicitor and with Linneth 
unrepresented, the lay bench of 
three magistrates decided to 
proceed with the case. 

Four prosecution police 
witnesses were called; their 
evidence was unchallenged by 
the defence, who did not 
participate in the proceedings. 
Both women were found guilty 
and were later fined. 

The Sharon and Linneth 
Thomas Defence Committee 
are asking for support. Their 
campaign exposes the methods 
employed by magistrates in 
their desire to rubber stamp 
police malpractice. 


For further information 
contact: The Sharon’ and 
Linneth Thomas Defence 


Committee, c/o 347 Water- 
loo Road, Manchester 8. 


CHURCH 
SANCTUARY 


Katerina and Vassilis Nicola 
came to Britain in 1976 from 
Cyprus. When Turkish troops 
invaded Cyprus in 1974, the 
Nicolas lost their home, in the 
Northern sector of Cyprus. 
After living as refugees they 
came to Britain. The north of 
Cyprus is now under Turkish 
control and the Nicolas, who 
are Greek Cypriots, cannot re- 
turn there. The Home Office 
does not accept that they are 
refugees and they are now fac- 
ing deportation. 

In a desperate attempt to pre- 
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vent the deportation they have 
taken sanctuary in St Mary’s 
Church, Everholt Street, Lon- 
don NWI. They have been in 
the church for seven weeks. 
The Bishop of London has writ- 
ten to Leon Brittain about their 
plight and they are awaiting a_ 
response. 

Katerina, Vasssilis and their 
Supporters are asking groups 
and individuals to: 


1 Write to Leon Brittain de- 
manding that the Nicolas be 
allowed to remain as they 
are political refugees. 

2 Write to your MP and ask 
him/her to ask questions in 
the house. 

3 Sign their petition. 

4 Give financial assistance to 
help with heating the church 
and the printing and public- 
ity of the campaign. 

5 Visit the family at the 
church. 

For further information con- 
tact: George Eugeniou, 26 
Crowndale Road, London 
NWI. Tel: 388 7971/2. 


TRINIDAD’S 
POLITICAL 
PRISONERS 


On August 20, 1973 Andy 
Thomas and Kirkland Paul 
were convicted as accomplices 
to the shooting, of police const- 
able Austin Sankar during polit- 
ical uprisings in Trinidad and 
Tobago in 1970. 

Since 1975 they have been 
imprisoned in Death Row at 
the Royal Gaol State Prison, 
Frederick Street, Port of Spain, 
Trinidad. 

Thomas and Paul, along with 
other young people in the 70’s, 
were affiliated to the National 
United Freedom Fighters, 
(NUFF), a youth movement in 
Trinidad. NUFF challenged the 
Williams government and many 
of its activists were killed or 
imprisoned. Andy Thomas and 
Kirkland Paul are the only 
remaining NUFF members still 
imprisoned. They have served 
10 years and have exhausted all 
legal appeals, the only way 
open to them now is an appeal 
for clemency, to the President 
of the Republic of Trinidad and 
Tobago. A petition has been 
sent in to The Advisory 
Committee on the Power of 
Pardon, requesting an amnesty. 

In Britain, Amnesty 
International has also issued an 
‘Urgent Action’ bulletin on 
their behalf. 

For further information write 
to, Save Andy Thomas and 
Kirkland Paul Committee, 1 
Harper Lane, Belle Eau Road, 
Belmont, Trinidad. 

Copies of the ‘Urgent Action’ 
bulletin available from Am- 
nesty International, 5 Roberts 
Place, 

London ECIR OEJ. 


FEATURE 


The Trials Of 


JACKIE 
BERKELE 


by Gus John 


An historic 14 day trial came to an end at Manchester Magistrates 


Court on Thursday March 14 1985. Jackie Berkeley was answering 
charges of breach of the peace, criminal damage to a police van, 
obstruction and assault on three police officers, and wasting police 
time by making a false complaint of rape. 

She was found guilty of all charges except criminal damage to 
a police van and given suspended prison sentences of varying 


lengths. 


Before the case came to court, however, it was apparent that 
even though Jackie was the accused, the central issue of the trial 
would be her allegation that she had been raped by police officers 
whilst in custody at. Moss Side Police Station. 


Gus John describes the events leading up to her conviction 
and examines the issues raised by the affair. 


Jackie was a mere 20 year old, five 
feet three inches in height and weighed 
about nine stone. On April 19 1984 
she was walking down the street with 
two young women friends when 
another group of women, who had a 
score to settle with Jackie’s friends, 
started to attack them. Jackie 
intervened to stop them fighting. Police 
officers arrived on the scene and 
indiscriminately grabbed those nearest 
to them. Jackie protested that the 
police were arresting the wrong people 
and was ignored. She was lifted off her 
feet, by four police officers, and thrown 
into a police van, landing on her back. 

Jackie was taken to Moss Side Police 
Station where, on arrival, she alleges 
she was put alone in a single cell, 
stripped, racially abused and raped by 
two policemen whilst two policewomen 
held her down. Jackie further alleges 
that she came round ina corridor where 
she was further abused and assaulted. 

She was detained in custody until she 
appeared in court on Saturday April 
21, charged with assaulting police and 
criminal damage — ie tearing police 
clothing. She was granted 
unconditional bail, which means in 
effect that she could have been released 
anytime between her arrest on the 
Thursday night and her appearance in 
court the following Saturday, which 
meant that any evidence of her rape 
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would be absent. 

Three days after her release she 
complained to a youth worker that she 
had been beaten up and raped while 
detained in Moss Side Police Station. 
The following day, an official complaint 
was made on her behalf by her solicitor. 
The police launched an investigation 
led by Chief Superintendent Glover, 
Chief Inspector Birkenshaw, and 
Detective Sergeant Christine Knott. 


THE POLICE OFFENSIVE BEGINS 
From the outset the police went on the 
offensive, casting doubts on Jackie’s 
allegation and projecting her in the 
eyes of the public as a malicious and 
wicked woman, who had made an 
unthinkable allegation against 
policemen and women whose honour 
and word were beyond doubt. 

Jackie was subjected to a series of 
identity parades lasting six hours and 
involving hundreds of police officers in 
one afternoon. She was able to identify 
three of those who she claimed had 
been active in the rape — two 
policewomen, Dyson and Askew, and 
police constable Reubens. The fourth 
accused, PC Fellowes, who had been 
in plain clothes on the evening in 
question, was identified by a 
description of his clothing. All had 
been at Moss Side Police Station that 


night. Lhe investigation process was 


cae Sa RELA ie sau é 
Supporters of Jackie Berkeley picketing 
Manchester Magistrates Court 


forced to continue. None of the officers 
were suspended, pending the result of 
the investigation. 

The police interviewed Jackie 
repeatedly: endless statements were 
taken from her. The four police 
suspects, for their part, were allowed 
to make self-recorded statements, in 
December 1984, two months after 


Jackie Berkeley had been charged with 
making a false complaint and wasting 
police time. 

Jackie and her family had to face the 

fact that what should have been a rape 
trial, with Jackie as accuser, became at 
the instigation of the police and the 
DPP’s office, a magistrate’s court trial. 
The state was the accuser and Jackie 
was the defendant. She was given 
charges on which she could not elect 
to be tried by jury. The police, aided 
and endorsed by the Police Federation, 
the DPP’s office, was _ further 
strengthened by the media reporting 
the case in a manner prejudicial to 
her. 
Jackie and her family went on the 
offensive and with friends and 
supporters, organised a defence 
committee, with Jackie’s wishes central 
to its activities. The Committee 
publicised the case and the manner in 
which the police, court and media were 
hell bent on crushing Jackie. Ian 
Macdonald, steeled in black and 
working class court struggles was 
appointed barrister. When the trial 
started, on February 25, people were 
queuing to get into the public gallery 
and a large picket was held outside the 
court. Each day about 65 concerned 
citizens listened to the case. 


THE PROSECUTION’S 


COVER UP 
During the trial, all tour police 
officers contradicted quite 


fundamentally their own self-recorded 
statements and those of _ their 
colleagues. They chose instead to 
weave a tissue of lies in the witness 
stand, as the defence unmasked their 
squalid cover-up. For example, PC 
Fellowes, in his evidence in chief, gave 
a graphic description of how he went 
into the cell corridor to tick off 
policewoman Askew for wrongly 
assigning a job to him. In the corridor 
he came upon PW Dyson, PW Donald, 
and PW Askew in some difficulty with 
one of the two women prisoners. 
Fellowes described how he “stopped 
that woman running forward” and 
Jackie Berkeley started swinging at PW 
Askew and screaming and shouting “fat 
cow, lesbian. . .fucking and blinding”. 
Fellowes says he took charge of the 
situation and then detailed two other 
policewomen to go from the charge 
office to assist the others in sorting out 
the matter. Later on he left the charge 
office because as far as he could 
remember, he had split his trousers, but 
he couldn’t be sure whether they were 
split or not. In any case, on entering 
the cell corridor again he saw PW 
Dyson with “the whole front of her 
shirt ripped open, and she was trying 


to cover herself with her hands”. So he 
removed his jacket and gave it to her 
to cover herself. However when it came 
to the policewomen to give their 
evidence none of them remember 
seeing Fellowes except for the one time 
that he performed the gallant act of 
giving Dyson his jacket. He’d not been 
seen before or since. 

But then, the very first prosecution 
witness, Pamela Stanners, who had 
given evidence from her hospital bed, 
admits to seeing Fellowes give Dyson 
his jacket, but also remembers him later 
on as being fully active in the beating- 
up of Jackie Berkeley. She says of 
Fellowes: “he just went in and started 
kicking, (while Jackie was doubled up 
on the floor) as if he got some kind of 
enjoyment out of it. It was going on 
when they took me out”. Somehow 
Fellowes’ collaborators had to try and 
lose him as far as every other event in 
that cell corridor was concerned. 

Since this experience at Moss Side 
Police Station, Jackie, previously an 
extrovert, happy young woman had 
become a depressive, refusing to 
communicate with anyone. She took 
the witness stand looking worn, her 
face empty of any expression and 
manifesting all the signs of someone 
feeling that what was going on around 
them was unreal. lan Macdonald led 
her evidence in chief. The street 
incident she dealt with easily. However, 


; as he took her through the matters 


relating to what occurred in the police 
station she became more and more 
distant, hardly audible and switched off 
from the court entirely. 

The magistrate expressed stony- 
faced indignation by commanding her 
to speak up, and observing: “I’m quite 
sure you speak much more loudly than 
that at home”. The emotion in the 
court-room was such that most of the 
public gallery were in tears, and 
Jackie’s barrister had to steel himself 
and try and get her through her 
evidence as succintly as possible. The 
magistrate’s remark therefore was like 
salt to an open wound. The magistrate 
in order to facilitate a ‘fair trial’ ordered 
that a public address system be 
installed inside the court; that she be 
given doctor’s attention and psychiatric 
reports be provided. All to no avail. 
Her barrister was only able to get ‘yes’ 
or ‘no’ answers from Jackie, the 
prosecutor got even less. The 
prosecution case relied upon a police 
cover-up and the discrediting and 
destruction of Jackie. 


THE CASE FOR THE DEFENCE 


testified that Jackie had acted as a 
peacemaker. The girl who started the 
fight told the court that she had asked 
the police why they were not arresting 
her since she had started the fight, but 
was simply ignored. Defence forensic 
evidence showed that the condition of 
Jackie’s knickers was consistent with 
them having been removed with force. 

Psychologists, Rape Counsellors and 
academics testified on the high 
incidence of rape and the effect it has 
on its victims; in particular that those 
who have been raped find it difficult to 
reveal their ordeal to anyone, 
particularly those nearest and dearest 
to them. The time span varied from 
days to years, or in some cases never. 
Women found it very difficult to deal 
with the experience. The fact that 
Jackie had told a youth worker five 
days after her rape was consistent with 
their findings. That she was unable to 
relate the experience to the court, was 
withdrawn and depressed, was also a 
common symptom. 

By the time it came to the summing 
up speeches there was still no 
agreement on a single detail that led 
up to Jackie’s detention and subsequent 
rape . lan Macdonald was faced with 
the hurdle of penetrating the world of 
Stipendiary Magistrate Glynmoor 
Jones. He had to convince him that 
Jackie Berkeley was telling the truth 
and make him accept that British 
policemen and women act in the way 
they had done towards her. 
Macdonald addressed the bench for 
three hours. Dealing with the evidence 
of the police witnesses, he de- 
monstrated how totally unreliable it 
was. He singled out for detailed consid- 
eration the evidence of Reubens, Fel- 
lowes, Dyson, Askew, Eccles and 
Donald. He dwelt at length on the fact 
that Jackie had no motive for falsely 
accusing the police of rape and had 
been warned repeatedly about the con- 
sequences. 

Much of his speech was devoted to 
how society deals with rape and the » 
social, political, racial, emotional and 
physical reactions to rape, particularly 
of a black woman. He dealt with the 


attitudes of the policemen and women 


to Jackie and the other black women 
prisoners and further that Moss Side 
Police Station was an outpost of barbar- 
ity. Macdonald’s speech, like the trial 
itself, confronted the political, social 
and racial attitudes that dominate Bri- 
tain. 

Glynmoor Jones’ verdict was not 
based on what he had heard in court 
for (over the previous) 14 days. He re- 


The defence case brought forward | fused to acknowledge even the slightest 


expert, circumstantial and torensic 


possibility that Jackie Berkeley had 


evidence. Those involved in the fight | been raped. He displayed those at- 
— 
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titudes which discourage women from 
reporting rape to the police or even 
making public their rape. His major 
plank, like that of the prosecution, was 
that Jackie did not complain about her 
rape until five days later. He used the 
fact that Jackie’s mother had visited her 
in the central detention centre the day 
after her arrest, and if indeed she had 
been raped “one would have expected 
her to have blurted it out to her 
mother”. He found her guilty of all 
charges except criminal damage to the 
police van. 

Ian Macdonald told him that he 


wished to make it clear that he consi- 


dered the verdict unacceptable. The 
court-room erupted to deafening 
applause and shouts of protest. They 
had come to the opposite conclusion 
to Glynmoor Jones. The court-room of 
the Stipendiary Magistrate had rubber 
stamped the prosecution case; the 
people’s court had found her innocent. 
That the public at large were not able 
to come to the same conclusion as the 
people’s court was due to the way the 
press and other media reported the 
case. 

The Manchester Evening News, re- 
porting on the trial every day, lent their 
weight to the prosecution’s case. It gave 
space and headlines to their presenta- 
tion and curtailed or omitted the de- 
fence’s case. To give but one example, 
“the strip search that did not happen”, 
as evidenced by one police officer was 
highlighted in the press but the tes- 
timony of a policewoman given the fol- 
lowing day who herself “strip searched 
Jackie Berkeley” was _ ignored. 
Moreover the very serious issues raised 
by Ian Macdonald’s closing address, 
were never aired in the press. 

In sentencing her, Glynmoor Jones 
chose to ignore the social enquiry re- 
port he had ordered, which recom- 
mended that Jackie was a woman at 
the end of her tether, required care and 
assistance and should not be given a cus- 
todial sentence under the circumstances. 

Instead, he proceeded to sentence 
her to 14 days imprisonment on the 
charge of breach of the peace; one 
month imprisonment on each of three 
counts of assaulting police officers; one 
day’s imprisonment for criminal dam- 
age to police uniforms; three months 
imprisonment for wasting police time. 
All six sentences were suspended for 
12 months. 

The verdict and sentence de- 
monstrated two things. The magistrate 
had fulfilled his obligations to Moss 
Side Police, the DPP and the Police 
Federation. At the same time, the 
power of the campaign ensured that he 
found it impossible to send Jackie Ber- 
keley to prison. 
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SOMEONE WILL 
DIE IN JAMAICA 


TONIGHT 


— VIOLENTLY 


by Wenty Bowen 


To those given to conspiracy theories 
it would almost seem that a pattern is 
being established. Is some group going 
around knocking off representatives of 
the middle class for no motive that can 
be readily discerned? Or are the mur- 
ders unconnected with each other? 

Early in the new year, it was UWI 
lecturer Dr. E.V. Ellington. He was 
found brutally stabbed to death in his 
home one weekend. In early March, it 
was the Rev. Dr. Robert Cuthbert, 
President of the Moravian Church in 
Jamaica, and well known throughout 
the Caribbean region. He was found 
slumped over the steering wheel of his 
car on a road near his office. He had 
been shot in the head. As far as could 
be determined he had not been robbed. 

In late March Mr. Dag Loset, a 
Norwegian working in Jamaica on a 
technical exchange contract at the 
Jamaica Maritime Institute, was killed 
by two men who broke into his home 
shortly after midnight one Sunday and 
shot him in the shoulder and head. 
They left without taking anything. 

These three victims were all men of 
some stature in the society, solid citi- 
zens whose deaths left a numbness in 
the Jamaican middle class. They join a 
host of others who have met death vio- 
lently this year. A count by the Daily 
Gleaner in mid-February found that be- 
tween January 1-February 18, 1985, no 
fewer than 57 people had been shot, 
stabbed or lynched, an average of more 
than one every day. 


DEATHS IN SHOOT-OUTS 
Not all were the victims of criminals. 
Of the 57 killed in those first 49 days 
of 1985, 11 had been killed by gunmen, 
one had been killed by a citizen, and 
29 had been killed by the police — gun- 
men, the police said, mostly killed in 
shoot-outs. Among those most recently 
killed in what the police said was a 
shoot-out, were three young men with 
current or past links with the Workers 
Party of Jamaica (WPJ).There are 
some doubts as to the original version 
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of how the men met their deaths. 
Meanwhile besides deaths at the 
hands of gunmen and police, some vic- 
tims seem to be having rough justice 
meted out to them instantly by fellow 
citizens. Thus in the first 49 days of this 
year there were five reported lynch- 
ings. One man was hacked to death 
after being accused of stealing chic- 
kens. Four others were beaten to death 
in separate incidents by angry citizens 
who accused them of being robbers. 


GRISLY KILLINGS 
Early March brought reports of two 
particularly grisly killings. Wilbert 
Daley, 23, of Lizard Town in West 
Kingston had his head separated from 
his body by a cutlass-wielding assailant. 
As the head rolled under a passing car, 


bystanders jumped the assailant, 
mauled him and handed him over to 
the police. 


Around the same time, at the other 
end of the island in Ashton, Westmore- 
land, the body of Michael James, 25, 
was found in bushes with a wound on 
his throat, and the lower half of his 
body from the waist down missing. The 
next day Earl Spence, said to be of 
unsound mind, was beaten to death in 
the same district when citizens search- 
ing for the missing parts of James’ body 
found Spence eating a meal that was 
thought to contain some of the missing 
parts. 


DESPICABLE STATE 
OF INDISCIPLINE 

What is the meaning of these horrible 
crimes? Why are they occurring now? 
Is there any connection between them 
and the economic crisis through which 
the country has been passing these past 
several years? Whatever the explana- 
tions, these crimes seem only to be the 
worst manifestation of a widescale 
breakdown in what government 
spokesmen lament as ‘indiscipline’. 

Some time ago speaking at a prize 
giving at the Edwin Allen comprehen- 
sive high school, Governor General Sir 


Florizel | Glasspole pole observed that — 
“There is a despicable state of indiscip- 
line rampant in the society”. He 
charged the school leavers to “go for- 
ward and never depart from the princi- 
ples on which they have been trained 
— honesty, decency and application of 
right above wrong”. 

But cheek by jowl with such admon- 
itions, the school-children are sur- 
rounded by evidence that their elders 
are living by no such principles. Day 
after day newspapers carry such head- 
lines as:“The killing of our libraries” 
and “Schools hit hard by vandals”. One 
school even had an entire roof re- 
moved, presumably by people building 
a home nearby. “Sharp rise in electric- 
ity, thefts: hotels, firms, clubs join 
ghetto trend” was the headline of a 
story about illegal connections to elec- 
tricity poles. 

The most recent outrage has been a 
spate of fires in Morant Bay, St. 
Thomas, in which an Anglican rectory 
and three other homes housing school 
teachers were set on fire, making the 
women homeless. One man has so far 
been held, but no explanation for the 
incidents is so far forthcoming. 


REASONS FOR ANTI-SOCIAL 
BEHAVIOUR 

Some of the anti-social behaviour is 
doubtless due to people with disturbed 
minds. For many of the more heinous 
crimes, however, another explanation 
is being offered. The Minister of Sec- 
urity, Mr Winston Spaulding, in an ad- 
dress to Parliament on December 12, 
announced the names of several per- 
sons and Said there were links between 
Cuban-trained terrorists in the Wareika 
Hills of Kingston and criminal gangs 
and links to the PNP and the WPJ. 

Both political parties have denied the 
allegations and challenged the Minister 
to repeat the allegations outside the 
privileged protection of Parliament so 
they could be tested in court. The minis- 
ter’s statement has been greeted with 
scepticism in some quarters. 


ATTEMPTS TO IMPLICATE 

POLITICAL OPPOSITION 
In Jamaica today there is much rumour 
but little solid information on which to 
build any sort of independent interpre- 
tation or explanation. The only in- 
terpretations in the market-place of 
ideas available right now, are partisan 
interpretations, and the only thing 
about which anyone can be reasonably 
sure is that someone will die violently 
tonight in Jamaica. Every man’s com- 
mon hope is that it won't be himself or 
someone he knows. 


Reprinted from ‘Caribbean Contact’. 


PAUL 
ROBESON 


by CLR JAMES 


Paul Robeson is in his way a very fam- 
ous figure. Even up to today people 
remember him. First of all he was a 

|} public performer: he was a singer, he 
was an actor and in addition he was 
known as a man who stood for equality 
between the races, in general for all 
progressive causes. 

I have not to add too much to that, 
but I want to explain its full signifi- 
cance. I do not believe that any human 

| being in the twentieth century, which 
is what I know, achieved the world- 
wide fame and recognition that Paul 
Robeson did. It was not only his sing- 
ing, his public performance, his tre- 
mendous personality. At the time he 
came forward, in the late twenties and 
in the thirties, moving to the war and 
after the war, a great change was taking 
place in the world at large. People were 
beginning at last to recognise that black 
people were people like anyone else. 
Previous to that they had looked upon 

} us as some sort of subordinate type. 
But if in the thirties, particularly after 
the crisis in 1929 and the recognition 
that a new state had come into the 
world, Soviet Russia, people began to 
have a different attitude. And the at- 
titude was not only in politics and in 
word, the attitude was not only in 
people who were acting and singing — 
the attitude was expressed very sharply 
and concretely in the personality of 
Paul Robeson. 

People of all kinds, particularly those 
advocating equality were able to point 
to him and say: “Look, here is a black 
man. See the kind of person he is. You 
can’t look upon him and think he is 
inferior.” And that is why Robeson 
represented so much. His _perfor- 
mances and the force of his personality 
represented and symbolised the great 
change that was taking place in the new 
conceptions that were flooding human 
-consciousness in the thirties. 


The Paul Robeson Exhibition is at the Royal Fes- 
“tival Hall. It ends May 16 1985. 


AsT See fi 


Paul Robeson 
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THE 


NKOMATI 
ERA 


by Wole Soyinka 


The Fourth International Book Fair of Radical Black and Third 
World Books and Book Fair Festival Week was held from 17th 
— 31st March, 1985 in Manchester, London and Bradford. 

The London Book Fair was held at the Camden Centre. It was 
opened on 21st March 1985 by Wole Soyinka — Nigeria’s leading 
playwright. He is also a poet, novelist, film-maker, literary and 


social critic. 


We reprint his opening address. 


I am two years late for this engage- 
ment, but it hardly.matters: the news 
is still the same — nought for our com- 
fort. We live in the era of Nkomati, and 
no matter what minor variations we re- 
ceive from time to time in the medical 
bulletin, Nkomati remains alive and 
well. Perhaps in future years the black 
children of Southern Africa will justify 
any psycho-social disorder by claiming 
that they were born under the Nkomati 
star. The Nkomati syndrome will take 
its place in the medical dictionary to 
explain certain forms of aberrant con- 


Wole Soyinka 


duct in African leadership. After all, a 
veteran member of the medical profes- 
sion, Professor Lambo, who is also the 
Deputy Director of the World Health 
Organisation did propose, a year or 
two ago, that African leaders should 
be subjected to psychiatric examina- 
tion at least once every five years, 
something like that anyway. An experi- 
enced doctor in such a position, who 
interacts regularly with the power- 
wielders of the world, must have ob- 
served something, something we, as 
laymen, do not know. 


What we do know, however, and ex- 
perience in our socio-political milieu, 
is the failure of political will throughout 
the continent. No one can disagree with 


President Nyerere’s insistence that the 
failure which Nkomati represents is a 
failure, not of the signatory states, but 
of the entire continent. I go even 
further and insist that this failure will 
continue as long as African and black 
leadership continues to exhaust its li- 
mited fund of political will on creating 
internal structures of oppression 
against their own peoples, thereby 
isolating them from the communal en- 
deavour which should reinforce them, 
at moments of crisis, in their undertak- 
ings against our common external 
enemies. To remain blind to this basic 
fact is to reveal total alienation from 
the organic forces which give a cohe- 
rent identity to a people as a people. 
Such leaders exist only as members of 
a select, secretive club, gathering from 
time to time to make deals above the 
heads of the people whom they claim 
to represent, and the first item on their 
agenda relates, directly or indirectly, to 
schemes of self-perpetuation. 

We know whose gun-ship helicop- 
ters, whose ubiquitous marines snuffed 
out the lamp of  self-determination 
in Grenada, but what do we say of the 
consortium of black leaders who spread 
out the mat of invitation to Ronald 
Reagan? Who were these shameless so- 
called leaders, who sent out the SOS 
which read: “Re-colonise US, 
PLEASE!” We know whose agency 
manufactured the dastardly instrument 
which terminated the career of Walter 
Rodney, but whose was the face be- 
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neath the reactionary mask, which nod- 
ded in the Brigades, signed Rodney’s 
death-warrant and emasculates his 
workers’ movement? 

As for the mother continent, it is 
pockmarked with vicious replications 
of apartheid structures, with the full 
machinery of arbitrary arrests and im- 
prisonments, torture, ‘disappear- 
ances’, displacement and disposses- 
sion, ingenious forms of dehumanisa- 
tion which appear at times to strive to 
outdo one another across national 
boundaries. Is it any wonder that, glee- 
fully observing these anomies of black 
existence, the Ronald Reagans of the 
Western World continue to tip the wink 
at Pik Botha, who thereupon is embol- 
dened to carry on business as usual? 

Our literature must not fail to reflect 
the treachery of such alienates, even 
as our people struggle on the actual 
terrain to eject them, enduring hideous 
mutilations, dying heroic but unneces- 
sary deaths, experiencing the despair 
of seeing their victory over one fascistic 
imposition hijacked by yet another fas- 
cist opportunist, only — ten times 
worse. The crumbs of solace, which 
come our way, need also to be elevated 
to legendary status to counter these 
agents of our pessimism — and thus, 
even as we mourn Nkomati, we must 
celebrate Mandela. If we don't, the op- 
portunist leeches, those discredited 
leaders, will claim him for their own. 
They will rhetoricise with his name, 
they will mouth his courage, name an 
odd street or two after him, then 
promptly forget the meaning, the chal- 
lenge of his superhuman gesture. 

And it is a frightening — no, not 
gesture — but act. It is a replete, com- 
bative act on its own, the summation 
of that same revolutionary will that 
began over two decades ago when a 
group of committed nationalists de- 
cided that the word no longer sufficed, 
and took to other weapons. In these 
dark days of Nkomati, let us at least 
be thankful and humbled by Nelson 
Mandela’s giant fist thrust out beyond 
Robben Island to smash a loud re- 
sounding “NO” in the teeth of Apar- 
theid. Together with other heroes like 
Steve Biko, Walter Rodney, Maurice 
Bishop and Malcolm X, around whom 
the Festival has been organised, they 
remind us, confined or at liberty, living 
or dead, that the imperatives of strug- 
gle reach out beyond prison fortresses 
and beyond the gave. The philosophy 
of this Book Fair is consecrated to per- 
petuating the voices of such exemplars 
for eternity, and in this spirit, I have 
the honour, the privilege, to declare 
open this Fourth Radical, Black and 
Third World Testament to our common 
struggle. 


Forbes Burnham (PNC) 


Cheddi Jagan (PPP) 


THE ISSUES 


BEHIND THE PNC/ 
PPP COALITION 


Recently, in Guyana, the ruling Peoples National Congress (PNC) 
led by Forbes Burnham and the opposition party The Peoples 
Progressive Party (PPP) led by Cheddi Jagan have entered into 


coalition talks. 


The following article describes the economic and _ political 
realities that have dictated this move. 


There has in recent weeks been a sharp 
rise in leftist and socialist propaganda 
in Guyana from the government and 
the ruling Peoples National Congress 
(PNC). In order to make this move left- 
wards convincing, the PNC has in- 
vested considerable time and energies 
in rumours of a coalition between the 
PPP and PNC. A public invitation to 
the PPP to engage in “constructive 
dialogue” has provoked neither a posi- 
tive nor negative reply. The PPP is test- 
ing public opinion as to what response 
they should make. This exercise is evok- 
ing little interest since neither party en- 
joys mass support. A political alliance 
of this nature, it is calculated, would 
bring the IMF, State Department, et al, 
to heel. The most enthusiastic propo- 
nents of this scheme, for different 
reasons of course, are the Cubans who 
calculate that tying the PNC into an 
alliance with the more reliable PPP 
would give the regime some credibility 
in the socialist world and, more impor- 
tantly, reduce Forbes Burnham’s ability 
to shift back and forth. Having en- 
thusiastically entered into this kind of 


venture before and ended up withdraw- 
ing embarrassed after Walter Rodney’s 
assassination in 1981, the Cubans are 
not taking so many chances this time 
round. Burnham’s fence-sitting has 
made wiser men of both his friends and 
enemies. 

While the overtures to the left may 
appear convincing to newcomers, to 
Guyanese politics (and even to the Cu- 
bans, whose weakness is their arrog- 
ance and basic contempt for their smal- 
ler, English-speaking neighbours) 
domestic political considerations make 
nonsense of the PPP-PNC coalition. 
Supporters of both parties, who may 
not constitute a significant number of 
Guyanese these days, would vigorously 
reject it. More importantly, the mass 
of Guyanese who are totally fed up with 
both parties’ versions of socialism 
would welcome the epportunity to aim 
their rejection at the same target. 
Perhaps, most crucial of all, such an 
arrangement would probably galvanise 
the military to enter the political arena 
to prevent it. Allin all, the beneficiaries 
of such a move would be the Russians 
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and Cubans on the one hand and, iron- 
ically, the hardliners in the US administ- 
ration who are looking for a justifica- 
tion for finally getting rid of Forbes Bur- 
nham. Domestically it would be suicide 
for both Jagan and Burnham and both 
have been around long enough to be 
well aware of this fact. 


JAGAN UNDER PRESSURE 
Jagan, rather than Burnham, is the 
man under pressure. His party leader- 
ship, especially the Central Commit- 
tee, is more vulnerable to the flattery 
and ideological seduction of the Cu- 
bans than the PNC leaders. Despite his 
reservations over coalition, Jagan’s un- 
swerving loyalty to the Soviet Union 
will not allow him to voice them pub- 
licly. 

This intrigue taking place both inter- 
nationally and behind the scenes is to- 
tally unrelated to life in Guyana and 
without reference to the interests of the 
Guyanese people. Hardship has fol- 
lowed hardship in 1984 as the economic 
tail-spin dragged the society further 
into the mire. 


BASIC ISSUES OF 1984 
The basic issue of 1984 was the increas- 
ingly desperate efforts of the PNC to 
stay in power through greater control, 
repression and austerity. It is now pa- 
tently obvious that the economic crisis, 
along with its dislocation of produc- 
tion, consumption and distribution, 
can no longer be solved by a govern- 
ment, which itself is one of the major 
sources of the crisis. Yet the illusion 
persists in the PNC that it can solve the 
crisis without any changes in the status 
quo. 
Thus we are ceaselessly bombarded 
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with empty calls for greater productiv- 
ity; accusations against subversives and 
destabilisers who are blamed for the 
economic crisis, and endless trips and 
delegations to the “socialist commun- 
ity” in an effort to woo friends who by 
now must be sickened with the cynical 
tacks and turns of the PNC regime. In 
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Troops intervene in Mineworkers Strike 1983 


other words, during 1984 the emphasis | 


as in other years has been on prop- 
aganda, token action, and repression 
in all its many guises. 

On the economic front the govern- 
ment went into 1984 having seen the 
Gross National Product in 1983 fall a 
devastating 10.6% behind the previous 
year. It was not surprising, nor the 
cause for much congratulation, that Fi- 
nance Minister Carl Greenidge could 
announce in his Budget speech last 
month that GNP for 1984 was 2% up 
on 1983. This still leaves the economy 
8% behind 1982. Per capita income is 
still less than that in 1970, and one-third 
below that of 1975. It was nevertheless 
hailed as the first year of positive 
growth since 1980! 


RELATIONSHIP WITH IMF 

To find balance of payments support, 
the government has since 1978 been 
seeking and breaking agreements, with 
the IMF In pursuit of anew agreement, 
subsidies on sugar were removed and 
the price domestically raised from 31 
cents to 68 cents per pound. Electricity, 
telephone and water rates were in- 
creased, and there were four consecu- 
tive hikes in fuel prices during the year 
1984. 

In addition, devaluations of the 
Guyanese dollar, a total of 36%, were 
introduced since last year. Food im- 
ports were kept to a minimum — milk 
being the only consumer item imported 
in substantial (but still inadequate) 
quantities. The recent Budget speech 
made clear that foreign exchange 
would continue to be made available 
almost exclusively for production, not 
consumption items. Increasingly impor- 
tant participation of foreign companies 


: 


in the bauxite industry furthered ettorts 
to come to terms with the IMF, but to 
no avail thus far. 

Although the government has sought 
to solve the crisis through depression 
of living standards — the classic IMF 
demand-management strategy — the 
realities of the local situation plus mis- 


management have created a situation 
in which the government now finds that 
IMF terms want more of everything 
than the PNC can deliver at the present 
time: larger devaluations, greater role 
for the private sector, higher prices for 
domestic services and lower wages, and 
so on. It appears that the PNC is not 
unwilling to meet the conditions but 
needs time to work out alternative ways 
of securing political control if it has to 
divest important parts of the State sec- 
tor. 


EMERGENCE OF A NEW CLASS 
Attempts to loosen economic controls 
together with the inability to offer 
adequate supplies of goods from the 
State sector have produced peculiar re- 
sults in a society which is supposedly 
heading in a socialist direction. Over- 
night millionaires and a clique of flashy, 
well-heeled young speculators who 
cruise around Georgetown in the latest 
cars and frequent a rash of new night- 
spots and restaurants, are the most ob- 
vious product of the trader economy. 
Gold production has leapt up in the 
past three or four years to provide a 
source of illegal fuel for the parallel 
market. “Everybody has his price” is 
the well known aphorism of a leading 
Guyanese politician and the traders are 
proving how true this is. 

Politicians, police, customs and im- 
migration officials, have all been 
caught into the corrupt web required 
for parallel trading to be successful. Oc- 
casionally, the official system symboli- 
cally reasserts itself such as occurred 
last November when massive raids on 
stores with imported goods of all kinds 
led to the confiscation of millions of 
dollars worth of goods. No attempt was 
made to ensure whether the goods were 
legally acquired when they were seized, 
nor were the more notorious offenders 
touched. The fruits of the raids were 
turned over to Guyana Stores and other 
State-owned outlets for sale at Christ- 
mas time. 


COUNTER-TRADE 
The absence of foreign currency has 
boosted counter-trade as the main form 
of international commerce from 
Guyana. 
Russian jets, Cuban cows,compensa- 
tion payments and all kinds of purch- 
ases are now being attempted by an 
exchange of either timber or (more usu- 
ally) bauxite. As a  debt-paying 
mechanism it is costly in real terms, 
but, no doubt, effective as a way of 
‘purchasing’ Datsun cars for the PNC 
hierarchy. These cars are very visible 
in Georgetown and the populace never 
fails to comment when they go by. 


JOINT VENTURES 

The newest strategy for squandering 
the national patrimony in the name of 
development is joint ventures with 
foreign, private and State capital. Joint 
ventures with the North Koreans and 
Libyans were the fore-runners in this 
area but attempts are forecast for 1985 
to mount similar ventures with 
CARICOM countries to whom 
Guyana cannot pay its debts — Bar- 
bados being the first candidate. 

A joint fishing venture with Guyana 
producing the product, and the partner 
country, Barbados, financing in ex- 
change for the total product, is under 
discussion. Despite the fanfare with 
which the scheme is being heralded it 
does not necessarily amount to de- 
velopment. Owed so much by Guyana 
there is nothing to lose for these coun- 
tries by converting the debt into equity 
capital in an industrial venture. 


INCREASED LEFT-WING 

PROPAGANDA 
These desperate attempts to reduce in- 
debtedness with the region and the in- 
dustrialised world are part of the effort 
to get back into the network of the IMF 
and its related financial institutions. To 
cover this up, and to increase bargain- 
ing position, much left-wing prop- 
aganda about our “socialist friends” is 
being heard. 

Veteran Burnham watchers will have 
little difficulty understanding this 
strategy. Since the PNC assumed office 
in 1964 as the minority party, Burnham 
has exploited Western nervousness 
over the fact of the PPP —a doctrinaire 
Marxist-Leninist party — being the 
only viable alternative. Despite the 
chronic economic mismanagement and 
political unreliability of the PNC, de- 
velopment financing has never been 
wanting. Each time economic pressure 
is brought to bear on the Burnham gov- 
ernment it produces a sharp rise in lef- 
tist propaganda and flirtations with 
socialist states, provoking a softening 
of the line by the funding sources. 
Jagan and the PPP have proven the 
safest insurance policy the PNC could 
wish for. An interesting addition to this 
well-worn scheme is President Reagan, 
who appears, to call the PNC’s bluff, 
leading to a more prolonged stand-off 
between the IMF and the Burnham gov- 
ernment than in the past. 

The only other feature to this famil- 
lar scenario worthy of comment is the 
appearance of some new faces from the 
Third World socialist countries and 
Eastern-bloc states which are pitching 
their tents in the Co-operative Repub- 
lic. Since the early 1970’s the German 
Democratic Republic, Cuba and China 
have given technical assistance and 
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funding for specific programmes out of 
which at least the first and last-named 
countries made handsome gains in 
terms of bauxite, timber and fishing. 


The new wave of carpet-baggers from 
the East include the Bulgarians, Yugos- 
lavs, Roumanians, along with the 
North Koreans, Libyans, Chinese, Cu- 
bans and East Germans. Conspicuous 
by their absence despite intense wo- 
oing, are the Sandinistas who have al- 
ways given the PNC short shrift. 

In addition to the shortages and low 
wages, Guyanese have to contend with 


the gouging from their salaries of con- | 


tributions to the President’s College. 
This brain-wave of Burnham’s to pro- 
vide for the elite of the nation’s children 
is costing $6mn. in the first year to build 
and is to be the last word in educational 
excellence. Modelled on a similar 
Cuban institution, the cost of this ven- 
ture is being covered by levying public 
servants and all categories of workers 
the government can threaten with dis- 
missal. 

Deductions from salary are not com- 
pulsory but a sufficiently intimidatory 
atmosphere produces the same results. 
Even the judges and magistrates, who 
met in early November to discuss what 
level of contribution they should make 
($500 from judges and $300 from magis- 
trates were eventually agreed upon) 
felt constrained to stump up. Mean- 
while the normal school system de- 


pends on fund-raising activities of pa- |% 


rents and children in order to keep 
going. Those familiar with the desper- 
ate plight of the educational system in 
Guyana find the whole exercise grotes- 
que. 

The only ray of hope during the past 
year was the wresting of control of the 
TUC from the PNC. Although indepen- 
dent forces now control the important 
positions in the movement, the PNC 
still has representation on the execu- 
tive, creating a stalemate situation. Ob- 
servers are using the current wage 
negotiations between the TUC and gov- 
ernment as a yardstick of the militancy 
of the new TUC. The breath-taking sal- 
ary increases the Cabinet recentl 
awarded to itself (President’s salary up 
109.5%, Prime Minister’s up 150% and 
so on) in contrast to the miserly in- 
crease of the minimum wage to $15.10 
gave added importance to these negoti- 
ations. 

The year 1985 began as 1984 ended: 
a year of more of the same; The same 
contempt for the Guyanese people by 
the government, by its CARICOM 
partners who silently condone it and 
by the larger powers who manipulate 
this sorry situation for their own ends. 


Reprinted from Caribbean Contact 
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and the 
Question of 
Power 
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PUBLICATIONS 


Walter Rodney and the Question of 
Power by CLR James 
..placing Walter Rodney's assassination 
by the Burnham government in its 
political context. Price 95p (p&p 4p) 


Lessons of the Grenada Revolution 
by John La Rose, First printed as Com 
mentin July/August and December 1984 
issues of Race Today. 
Price 40p (p&p 20p) 
The Grenada Crisis 

documents issued as the crisis 
unfolded, Published by the Alliance of 
the Black Parents Movement, the Black 
Youth Movement and the Race Today 

Collective. Price 40p (p&p 20p). (An 


Alliance Publication) 
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Guadeloupe: 
Prisoners of the 
Struggle for 
Independence 


The accused sit in the dock: a woman 
and five men sing the Guadeloupean 
national anthem; the audience, 
walking into the court, start to sing 
along with them. The wrists of the 
accused are chained. 

This was the scene on December 20, 
1984, when alleged members of the 
ARC (Caribbean Revolutionary 
Alliance) made their first appearance 
in court. It is a scene that has been 
played out time and again over the last 
few years. From now on it will always 
be like this. The proceedings for -all 
trials against those fighting for the 
independence of Guadeloupe from 
France will remain unchanged — 


proceedings which are geared to slow 


down the movement. 


In the courts, two opposing 
arguments are put forward: 
Guadeloupe’s independence from 


France is posed against the assimilation 
of Guadeloupe as part of France. The 
mood in the courts is the same as the 
mood on the streets, in homes, within 
general social relations, and sometimes 
even in church. 


POLITICAL PRISONERS 


“Prisoners of France” — this is the 
name by which the 12 patriots who have 
been kept in jail for the last 18 months 
have come to be known. In addition to 
their unbreakable commitment to the 
struggle for independence, they have 
two other things in common — they 
are members of MPGI (Movement for 
Independent Guadeloupe - founded by 
Luc Reinette) and radio presenters of 
Radio Inite (Unity Radio), a radio 
station of the MPGI. Obviously France 
is clearly opposed to the activists of a 
movement, who are fighting for the 
right to a complete break away from 
France. The general charge against 
them is an absurd charge that of 
attempting to break away and become 
independent of France; of taking action 
against institutions that symbolise the 
French colonial presence in 
Guadeloupe. 

Luc Reinette had spent more than a 
year in hiding before he was arrested 
on November 27, 1984, with Henri 
Amadien. Three other militants were 
wanted on the same charges: the 
philosopher Henry Bernard, Max 
Celeste — the leader of Combat 
Ouvrier, and Louis Michel Sydney, a 
Martiniquan activist in the struggle for 
independence. As yet these have not 
been arrested by the authorities. They 
were joined in hiding by Laila 
Cassobie, a young militant of the 
MPGI, on February 8, 1985 the day she 
was condemned to_ seven years 


imprisonment. Until then she had been 
on bail. 

Repression from the _ colonial 
authorities has not deterred the 
militants. On the contrary, they have 
become bolder. On Wednesday March 
13, in the centre of Pointe a Pitre, two 
people, an American tourist and a 
reactionary Beke (a local white creole) 
were killed. They died during an attack 
on a bar owned by a French man who 
is the local head of the French National 
Front in Guadeloupe. 


THE TRIALS 

The six accused have been on trial in 
four separate cases in the period from 
December 19 1984 to March 25 1985. 
The cases have taken place without the 
defendants, who want to avoid the 
pretence of a trial and have therefore 
refused to attend the hearings. But as 
has been proved in the preceding trials, 
the judges do not respect their own 
laws. They blatantly blocked the 
defence lawyers when they put forward 
points in their clients’ favour. 

The collective of defence lawyers 
comprised Guadeloupeans and 
Martiniquans. Leading lawyers from 
Algeria and Senegal together with the 
President of the International League 
of Democratic Jurists, representing 83 
countries and important figures from 
the Algerian FLN (Front de Liberation 
National — National Liberation Front) 
were also present. There were 
seventeen (17) lawyers in all. In spite 
of all of this, 84 years of imprisonment 
were handed down by the court to the 
six Guadeloupean patriots. This only 
constitutes a further stage in the 
mobilisation of the people in the 
struggle for independence. Today the 
independence forces are more united 
than ever. 

The kind of tension that now exists 
in Guadeloupe can be cut with a knife. 
On April, 5, 6, and 7 the country hosted 
an important anti-colonial conference. 
It was sponsored by the UPLG 
(Peoples Organisation for the 
Liberation of Guadeloupe). UPLG, 
now the most important independence 
organisation, dropped the policy of 
clandestine struggle in the early 1980's. 
Invited were representatives from all 
the remaining French colonial 
possessions — New Caledonia, 
Mayotte, Tahiti, Reunion, Guyane, 
Martinique and Guadeloupe — all of 
which are struggling for national 
independence. 

Against the repression of colonialism 
there is and will always be the weapon 
of decisive actions. 


Extract from Michael Reinette’s speech given 
at the Forum — Casribbean in Ferment at the 
International Book Fair of Radical Black and Third 
World Books 1985. 
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Budget Favours 
The Rich 


The Indian general election of De- 
cember ’84 was the first one since inde- 
pendence in which socialism and 
capitalism were neither slogans nor 
combatants. The ruling party, with the 
crown prince not yet firmly in charge, 
stood on the platform of ‘unity and in- 
tegrity’ of the nation (semanticists 
didn’t point out that both words mean 
by and large the same thing in this con- 
text) and the opposition stood on no 
platform at all. 

Before Rajiv, Nehru and Indira made 

some sort of socialistic noises on every 
husting, the five year plans were touted 
as manifestos, the assault on poverty 
was promised time and again. This time 
a puzzling silence. 
Was this simply because holding the 
place together had become more of an 
issue than what those who held it to- 
gether would do with and for it? Part 
of the answer was given by the finance 
minister in his budget, the first of this 
government, last month. The finance 
minister Vishwanath Pratap Singh 
claims in interviews that he had done 
no more in this budget than reflect the 
views of the prime minister, Rajiv Gan- 
dhi and his economic advisors, who are 
fast becoming the only power in the 
Congress Party. 

The philosophy of the budget, wel- 
comed by the capitalist sector, the high 
income groups and the stock market, 
is set out quite elegantly in a street slo- 
gan of earlier times: “Hai Indira, tera 
kya khel, sasta daru, mengha thail,’ (lit- 
erally: Oh Indira, the games you play, 
you’ve cut the liquor and upped the 
oil). The budget slashes death duties, 
estate duties, income tax, advertising 
tax and all manner of ‘disincentives’ 
which were theoretically there to stop 
millionaires from keeping all their mill- 
ions. In practice Indian capitalism runs 


a ‘black economy’, billions of rupees 


that are not declared in the course of 
any transaction. These billions dodge 
tax, are used for buying currency ab- 
road, opening Swiss bank accounts, 
maintaining an obscene standard of liv- 
ing, funding more black money enter- 
prises and, of course, paying into the 
coffers of political parties and bribing 
the officials who are sent to investigate 
the source. 

Everything else has been taxed, from 
sarees and exercise books to tea, pet- 
rol, gas, cars, foodgrains, vegetables, 
cigarettes, everything but love and the 
air that you breathe. The big companies, 
the top-dogs of the Indian capitalist 
market will benefit the most but the 
budget also supports the small indus- 
trialist and businessman. For the poor, 
especially the urban workers, there is 
nothing except a tightening of belts. As 
clear a declaration of what the govern- 
ment is about as one needs. 

Behind the removal of ‘disincentives’ 
to capital is not the simple philosophy 
of feed the rich and starve the poor. In 
order for India to begin to function as 
a highly modern, computerised 
economy, the avowed aim of the gov- 
ernment, the black money has to be 
given the opportunity to become 
‘white’. What’s the point of computers 
if they have no figures to play with? 
Singh wants to abolish the gold-in-the- 
mattress economy. 


Sikh Massacre: 
Congress Party 
Complicity 


Four eminently respectable, liberal 
democratic movements have in the last 
month published their enquiry reports 
into the massacre of Sikhs that followed 
the assassination of Prime Minister In- 
dira Gandhi. The People’s Union For 
Civil Liberties, the People’s Union For 
Democratic Rights, the Citizen’s Com- 
mission, headed by a retired Chief Jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court and the Citi- 
zens For Democracy, have now pub- 
lished their reports. In the pogrom 
against the Sikhs in Delhi, several 
thousand were massacred and fifty 
thousand sought refuge in camps set 
up by official and voluntary bodies. 
All the reports place the blame for 
the November massacre of Sikhs not 
on the spontaneous, riotous and venge- 
ful instincts of Hindu populaces, but 
on the organised, murderous purposes 


of sections of the Congress Party and 
the police. 

The first moral challenge the Prime 
Minister faces is to bring the criminals 
in his own party and police to answer 
these genocidal charges. So far he has 
backed away from a full and indepen- 
dent enquiry. 


Positive 
Discrimination 


In the West they call it ‘positive ac- 
tion’, in India we call it ‘reservation’. 
Since March the states of Gujerat and 
Madhya Pradesh have been subject to 
riots and strikes from the ‘upper castes’ 
and classes against the new classifica- 
tions of the positive discrimination 
policy. 

The constitution of India, under the 
impact of Mahatma Gandhi's sense of 
democracy, classified certain castes and 
populations of tribal areas as 
‘scheduled castes’ (this because they ap- 
peared in the schedules of the constitu- 
tion). These castes were to be awarded 
amongst other things, reserved places 
in higher education institutions. 

That the deprivation of some of these 
castes and classes would make South 
African apartheid look like advanced 
socialism is not to be doubted. The 
politicans in Gujerat and Madhya 
Pradesh use this classification and the 
idealistic, if wrong-headed, motives of 
the constitution for their cynical ends. 

Before the state elections in Feb- 
ruary, both state governments chose to 
give recognition to new groups as ‘re- 
served’ people, in some cases, like that 
of the goldsmiths of Gujerat, to the 
point of grotesque absurdity. This in 
order to win group votes. In the post 
election phase these promises came up 
for redemption — something the state 
governments could not do in any mea- 
sure except dictating reservation to col- 
leges and institutions of certification. 
In Madhya Pradesh, the positive dis- 
crimination, the reservations of places 
in colleges was to extend to 78% of the 
population, leaving 22% college places 
to the castes and classes that had them 
before. That kind of measure can be 
carried through by a Maoist govern- 
ment in the early days of a revolution, 
or by a Pol Pot regime because it dic- 
tates it. Not so by the Congress ad- 
ministrations of Gujerat and Madhya 
Pradesh. The inept gesture led to caste 
war. They are clearly seen as the oppor- 
tunistic and cynical manipulators of the 
positive action policy. 
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Barbuda, 


The Land Question 


-by M A Frank 


G On a chilly Sunday after- 
noon in late November last 


year, in the sleepy Midland town of 
Leicester, there was a congregation of 
permanent exiles of the recently inde- 
pendent Caribbean state of Antigua 
and Barbuda. The meeting was held in 
the back room of an old Victorian 
church. 

Vere C. Bird Jr, Minister of Com- 
munications in the Antiguan Govern- 
ment, and son of the Prime Minister 
of Antigua and Barbuda, addressed the 
gathering, flanked by Ronald Saun- 
ders, the present High Commissioner 
to the UK and other dignitaries of the 
Bird posse. Antiguans and Barbudans 
were anxious to hear news of their 
country’s present and future progress. 
The Barbudans expressed concern 
about the government’s policy for Bar- 
buda lands. Uproar surrounded the 
Minister’s statement that his Govern- 
ment’s policy was to issue Title Deeds 
to the inhabitants of Barbuda. Why the 
uproar?. 

Since the end of slavery Barbudans 
have developed a system of land usage 
that is quite unique in the Caribbean. 
Presently all lands in Barbuda are held 
in common. All the inhabitants share 
equal rights to the use of all residential 
and non-residential land on the island. 
No land is allowed to be sold or bought 
and no person or family may hold exc- 
lusive deeds to any land. Residential or 
non-residential land, vacated by an in- 
dividual or group, returns to the com- 
mon pool. 

At the end of slavery, when most of 
the African slaves in the Caribbean re- 
ceived small plots of barren land, the 
Barbudans received nothing! In fact 
Codrington, the absentee owner/lessee 
of the Island, issued instructions to his 
managers to remove the freed Africans 
to Antigua. His wishes were frustrated 
by an uprising. Although consistently 
challenged by the British Colonial Of- 
fice and subsequent lessees of the is- 
land, Barbudans have managed to 
maintain control of the land. In 
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a 1904 Ordinance their ‘rights’ to the 
land were recognised by the Crown. 
Sections 10 and 11, of that Ordinance 
states that all persons inhabiting the 
Island are tenants of the Crown, and 
that, “such persons shall neither hold 
or deal with any land situate within the 
said Island”. This law, by prescribing 
what Barbudans could and couldn't do 
with land, recognised that in the previ- 
ous 70 years the lands had been used 
in common and that the system had 
worked! An important ingredient of 
that success is the fact that all control, 
usage, distribution and resolution of 
problems had been dealt with on a local 
basis. Rarely has the central judiciary 
intervened. 


Barbuda is 
30 miles northeast of 
Antigua 


Population — 1,500 
Size — 68 square miles 


Rainfall — 40 inches per 
year 


Most of Barbuda 
scrub wilderness 
roamed by feral stock 


Since 1860 a depen- 
dency of Antigua 


Economic activity — 
agriculture and 
fisheries 

and two hotels open 
half of the year 


Government — local 
council responsible to 
cabinet and parliament 
in Antigua 


INDEPENDENCE 
At the Lancaster House Independence 
Conference (December 1980) the Bar- 


buda delegation sought to entrench the 
provisions of the 1094 Ordinance on 
land in the Independence Constitution 
for Antigua and Barbuda. This request 
was vehemently rejected by Mr Bird’s 
Government, supported by the mem- 
bers of the British Government delega- 
tion. The reasons for. the refusal be- 
came apparent within months of Inde- 
pendence (November 1981). First a bill 
was introduced and passed, within a 
few hours, enabling the Crown (effec- 
tively Cabinet) to grant lands to non-in- 
habitants of the Island, and for the first 
time the notion of ‘compensation’ to 
‘any inhabitant of Barbuda (who) can 
show to the satisfaction of the Crown 
that a grant by the Crown to any other 
person of any interest in or over any 
piece or parcel of land within Barbuda’. 
(Bill for an Act to amend the Barbuda 
Ordinance chapter 121). 

Within a day the Bird regime had 
destroyed the rights that the Barbudan 
people had fought for over 100 years 
to establish! 

Weeks later the Sovereign Order of 
New Oregeon, after receiving clear- 
ance from the Antigua Cabinet and the 
deputy Prime Minister, Lester Bird, ap- 
peared on Barbuda requesting half the 
Island! Their proposals included the es- 
tablishment of a principality to be ruled 
over by a Prince Gregorio of Palermo, 
Sicily; the building of a Prince’s Palace, 
a Chancery, a bank, an Ecumenical 
church, two 18 hole golf courses, a 
marina, a scientific establishment for 
chemical research, hotels and con- 
dominiums. In effect a state within a 
state. 

Around that time Robert Lee Vesco, 
a fugitive from American justice, hav- 
ing embezzled $224 million from Inter- 
national Overseas Securities, and made 
illegal campaign payments to Nixon’s 
re-election funds, was linked to the 
Sovereign Order of New Oregeon by 
an Atlanta Newspaper. 

The Barbudan people and local coun- 
cil, after threats from the central au- 
thority encouraging the proposals, re- 
jected them outright! The Cabinet, in 
Antigua, was later to withdraw its sup- 
port for the proposals. However, that 
only came about after a series of public 
meetings where the people of Barbuda 
seriously expressed their antagonism to 
this encroachment on their customary 
freedom to use the land. Since then 
(February/March 1982) more laws and 
procedures have been enacted by the 
Bird regime to whittle away the rights 
of the Barbudans. Presently, a case is 
been fought in the Antigua and Bar- 
buda High Court to establish the bene- 
ficial interest in land, and that land in 


| Barbuda is vested in the population of 


Barbuda as a whole. .) § 


he Sudanese Peoples’ 
Liberation Movement 
booked the Africa Centre for a 
conference planned in March. It 
was not the first time the group 
had used the Centre and 
arrangements were made well in 
advance. Invitations were sent 
out and publicity issued stating 
that senior spokesmen from the 
Movement were to attend. The 
centre confirmed the booking. 
A few days before the meeting 
was due to take place, the 
Council of Management for the 
Africa Centre, received a letter 
of complaint from the Sudanese 
Ambassador. This was followed 
by intense lobbying of the 
Council’s members, who met 
and decided to cancel the 
conference in compliance with 
the Sudanese government’s 
wishes. But when the workers 
at the Centre got wind of this 
they protested and demanded 
that the Council reverse its 
decision. 


WITHOUT 
MALICE 
y 


Leila 
Hassan 


ASSISTING AFRICAN LIBERATION 


This forced an emergency 
meeting of the Council where 
the cancellation decision was 
reversed. One of its members, 
Emeka Ayoku, Deputy Gen- 
eral Secretary of the 
Commonwealth Secretariat, 
has since resigned. 

I wonder how they felt on 
April 7 when the news of 
Numeiry’s overthrow by a 
popular uprising was 
announced. 

I hope they award the workers 
a bonus, or at least thank them 
for preventing their public 
humiliation. They almost 
acceded to the demands of a 
regime so unpopular and 
bankrupt that even Ronnie 
Reagan was reluctant to bale it 
out. 

Haven’t the Africa Centre 
learnt yet that it’s risky to 
support repressive African 
regimes? The rebels of today 
often become the rulers of 
tomorrow! 


SILENCE IS GOLDEN 


was surprised to learn that 

Trevor Phillips, the 
producer of Black on Black, 
thinks this column consists of 
‘inventions’. Particularly since I 
predicted that, despite the 
cosmetic changes he had made 
to the programme, this was 
Trevor's last ‘Parrados’ (end). 
This like my previous remarks 
has proven to be true. Now that 
the end is nigh — I offer my 
last pearls of wisdom on the 
subject. 

Farrukh Dhondy’s — con- 
troversial decision to terminate 
Black on Black and Eastern Eye 
has provoked a wide-ranging 
debate, which has not been 
confined to media workers 
alone. 

What I find remarkable is the 
absence of any contribution 
from the producers, Shah and 
Phillips, to this debate. Shah’s 
petty mud _ slinging in the 
Sunday Times apart, not a 
whisper in defence of their four- 
year stint has been heard. 

The Fourth International 
Book Fair of Radical Black and 
Third World Books recently 
held a forum aimed at 
developing this discussion. 
Present were key media 


tilt the boat. 


workers from Britain, Europe, 
Africa, the USA, Caribbean 
and India. The discussion raged 
for over three hours. Trevor 
Phillips was issued a personal 
invitation — needless to say he 
didn’t turn up. 

One suggestion is that they 
are afraid to rock the boat. 
Many have speculated as to the 
reasons for this _ silence. 
Another, with which I disagree, 
is that they intend to sell their 
memoirs to the highest bidder, 
when the series end. I have no 
expectations of reading 
screaming headlines, ‘7revor 
tells all’, Shyama_ Scorned 
Samir! A Black Eye For LWT 
or The Startling Revelations Of 
A Failed Producer. In 
November, 1983, I proposed 
that, despite their claims of 
commitment to the black 
community, our new found 
media _ personalities = were 
preoccupied with establishing 
themselves in the existing 
media set-up. 

The answer is simple, we will 
have to wait until Trevor and 
Samir have firmly secured their 
futures, before they open their 
mouths and who knows, maybe 


ON 
SHIFTING SAND 


B ernie Grant, recently 
appointed Leader of 
Haringey Council, wrote to me 
about my article which stated 
that he was not empowered to 
deliver a speech at the Labour 
Party Conference on behalf of 
the strife torn Black Trade 
Union Solidarity Movement. 
He dutifully sent me minutes of 
a meeting which showed that 
he was delegated, because the 
appointed person Mike 
Cumming was unable to attend. 
A few weeks later, however, 
I received a Press Release from 
the BTUSM indicating that the 
Organisation was yet again in 
deep crisis. All officers, apart 
from two, were suspended at a 
Special General Meeting. 
Property was being reclaimed 
under threat of legal action. 
Funding bodies, black 
organisations and press 
informed of the conflict. 


Since his new appointment as 
Leader of the Council, Bernie 
has been his usual vocal self, 
issuing statements to press and 
public on the merits of his 
achievement. 

Is_ he finally, —_ firmly 
embedded in solid ground? 

I have my doubts. Prior to 
his appointment as Leader, 
Haringey Council was riven 
with conflict. The Leader, 
George Meehan and Deputy 
Leader, Angela Greatley, 
resigned because they lost their 
battle to win a legal rate. Two 
days later, at a full council 
meeting a legal rate was set. 

I am not going to side with 
certain members of the press 
who claim that Bernie stepped 
into the breach because of the 
reluctance of anyone else to 
accept the job. I offer him some 
friendly advice. Make sure your 
base is consolidated, get the 
support of those you represent, 
and more importantly, think 
before you open your mouth! 


\- POLICE PROMOTION IN MANCHESTER 


n Tuesday April 9, 1985, 

the ‘Manchester Evening 
News’ reported that Moss Side 
police “boss”’, Chief 
Superintendant Walter 
Jackson, was to become South 
Yorkshire’s Assistant Chief 


Constable (Operations) later 
this month. I wonder if the 


unsuspecting residents of South 
Yorkshire know who they’re 
getting as their new Operations 
boss. Jackson, who moved from 
Wythenshawe to South West 
Manchester Division in 1983, 
was responsible for Operations 
at Moss Side police station when 
Jackie Berkeley complained of 
being raped there on April 2, 
1984. 

Jackson is not alone in his 
promotion. PC Fellowes, who 
Jackie claims is one of the 
rapists and about whom 
prosecution witness Pamela 
Stanners told the court “. . .he 
just went in and _ started 
kicking. .. as if he got some 
kind of enjoyment out of it. . .”, 
was promoted to Sergeant and 
posted to Bolton long before 
Jackie’s case even came to court. 

I think I can predict who is 


next in line — Police Sergeant 
Eccles, who was in charge of 
Moss Side police station on the 
evening in question. He told the 


court that he felt very strongly 
about the rape complaint, that 


he would be outraged if the rape 
had taken place, but was 
emphatic that it didn’t and 
couldn’t. “A rape could not take 
place in our police station 
because of the lay-out.” 


However, on Tuesday April 11, 
1985, the very morning Jackie 
was sentenced, the newspapers 
and local television news carried 
a report of a rape in Moss Side 
police station. A woman 
prisoner alleged that a man had 
been placed in the cell with her 
and he had raped her. The police 
were reported as saying they had 
been unaware that she was a 
woman since she had short hair. 

If the promotion board have 
difficulty in finding a basis for 
promoting those in charge on 
the night of April 10, may I offer 
a humble suggestion — their 
contribution to positive 
discrimination and _ equality 
between the sexes! 


I don't know what all the fuss is abaht! 
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Caution. in 
Comparisons 


I understand that some people in the 
Caribbean objected to my refusal to 
accept the West Indies cricket team as 
the best ever. I expect that there are 


others who think the same. I would be 
astonished if there were not quite a 
few. I think the point is worth 
discussion. 

Elsewhere I have laid it down, as 
part of my method, never to compare 
the great men of 1975 with the great 
men of 1945. My view is that it cannot 
be done. All that you can reasonably 
say is that team X defeated allcomers 
in the period (of 1945 or whatever 
period it was) and was in most ways 
the best. Further than that I will not 
go. There can be much value and good 
times in discussing players and teams 
of different periods, but it has to be 
done within limitations. 

Now to go back to what I actually 
said. I said that people were preaching 
that the present West Indies team was 
the best ever. I went on to show why 
I never said such things and the dangers 
of those pronouncements. I go further 
along those lines. 

Let us put aside the great cricketers 
of this generation and talk about 
previous West Indian cricketers. Note 
particularly that I say “to talk about”, 
not to judge. I begin with George 
Challenor. 

First of all I saw Challenor play and 
he was a batsman of pre-eminent class. 
Secondly, a West Indies team was in 
England in 1923. Challenor came third 
in the English averages and the general 
opinion was that he was fit to play for 
England against Australia. And let us 


note there were fast bowlers in England | 
at the time. Still more the season was 
a wet season. 

I go back to Challenor because he 
was a great batsman over sixty years 
ago, but anybody who tried to put him 
in a lower class of batsmanship would 
be overwhelmed. That being so I take 
two others: Francis and John, fast 
bowlers of 1923. 

Freely expressed in England was the 
opinion that England would be happy 
to have those two bowlers to bowl for 
England against Australia. 

And now I approach the fortress that 
has to be overcome. I do not believe, 
in fact I know, that no batsman has 
ever batted better than George 
Headley of Jamaica. I am not going 
into the statistics — because I am not 
proving batsmanship by _ statistics. 
Headley has this quality above all those 
batsmen of those days, even Bradman: 
he scored runs as regularly on bad 
wickets as on good ones. In those days 
when they did not cover them, when a 
wicket was bad it was very bad. 

I have written on Headley before and 
I am not tempted to do so again. All I 
am saying is that when we are 


comparing periods, an examination of 


individuals will teach us caution. 

I have not touched that formidable 
combination: the three W’s. But I think 
I have said enough (yet once more) to 
establish caution when comparing one 
age with another. 


New Title from Race Today Publications 


A HISTORY OF NEGRO REVOLT 


In this publication CLR James identifies the revolt of the 
slaves and the colonised as the motive force in shaping the 
history and development of Caribbean, African and 


American society. 
Available June 1985 
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The Shattered 
Caribbeans 


Rum and Coca-Cola 

by Ralph De Boissiere 
Published by Allison and Busby 
Price £9.95 (hb) 


The Final Passage 

by Caryl Phillips 

Published by Faber and Faber 
price £9.95 (hb) 


Reviewed by Stewart Brown 


Rum and Coca-cola is a marvelously 
rich novel, important in all sort of ways, 
not least for the insight it provides into 
the roots of the USA’s contemporary 
high handed ‘our own backyard’ at- 
titude to developments in the Carib- 
bean. The novel is set in Trinidad during 
the second World War. It deals with the 
shattering effect that the establishment 
of American bases on the island had 
on the social fabric of the society. At 
every level old attitudes were under- 
mined, prejudices exposed and the 
seeming inevitability of colonial pat- 
terns of life destroyed. In many ways 
the experience of American occupation 
acted as a positive catalyst to social 
change; the politicisation of the work- 
force and the development of a wide- 
spread national consciousness for 
example can both be seen to have been 
given impetus by the encounter. In 
other ways the arrival of the Ameri- 
cans, their money, their seemingly con- 
tradictory attitudes towards the issues 
of race and their Coca-Cola morality, 
fundamentally threatened cultural val- 
ues and ‘traditional’ structures central 
to the identity of Trinidadian com- 
munities. 

Other novels have touched on the 
disruption caused by the arrival of the 
Americans in Trinidad — Selvon’s A 


Brighter Sun and Lovelace’s The Wine 
of Astonishment particularly — but De 
Boissiere’s achievement in Rum and 
Coca-Cola is to have taken on board 
all of the issues, implications, nuances 
and ramifications of the American pre- 
sence on the island and to have created 
a complex, moving, compelling novel 
from that material. Rum and Coca- 
Cola has the tang of truth; of a world 


| THE FINAL. 


intimately known, understood, and au- 
thentically rendered. It seems so much 
like the praise that damns that I am 
reluctant to voice it, but I kept thinking 
of Zola when reading this book. There 
is the same passion, the same intensity 
of vision, the same ambition in the writ- 
ing. 

Reduced to its bones the novel is the 
story of three characters; Fred, a 
mechanic, trade union activist and 
calypsonian; Marie, a beautiful, ambiti- 
ous but fundamentally insecure girl 
from the barrack yards, and Indra, an 
independent minded middle-class In- 
dian girl with socialist leanings. Fred’s 
emotional and intellectual life is inex- 
tricably tangled between the two 


women and the novel charts the course 
of their stormy relationships. All three 
characters are tortured by conflicting 
loyalties — to their racial group, their 
social class, their loved ones and their 
deepest ambitions for themselves. The 
arrival of the Americans exacerbates 
and brings out into the open many of 
these ‘underground’ tensions. All three 
characters are seduced, literally and 
spiritually, by the alternatives to the 
fixed groove of their lives which the 
American disruption introduces. The 
war years become a crucible of experi- 
ences that were beyond imagination in 
the pre-war era. Fred emerges from the 
crucible a wiser and fuller man, Indra 
is spiritually crippled by the experi- 
ence, Marie is destroyed. Their ‘pri- 
vate’ dramas are played out against a 
stage set that is the authentic flux and 
surge of Trinidadian society in crisis. 
Many Trinidadian novels have given us 
a ‘slice of life’, Rum and Coca-Cola 
gives us the whole, nourishing, loaf. 
Rum and Coca-Cola was written 
thirty years ago but — first published 
by an obscure Australian Book Club. 
It is only now becoming available in 
the UK and the Caribbean. With the 
prestigious Faber seal of approval there 
is no danger of Caryl Phillips impres- 
sive first novel The Final Passage suffer- 
ing a similar fate. The publishers make 
grand claims for the novel and although 


David Simon for example (author of | 


the under valued Railton Blues, Bogle— 
L’Ouverture publications, 1983) might 
dispute the claim that Philips is the first 
British West Indian novelist “of his gen- 
eration to represent the recent Carib- 
bean experience” it is clear that Caryl 
Phillips is a major new talent. 

‘The broad theme of the novel is not 
startlingly original — the effects of 
emigration on the lives and psychology 
of those who left, those who stayed and 
the ‘host?’ community in the UK. 
Phillip’s book lacks the wit and spirit 
of Lamming or _ Selvon’s _ lived 
experience of the emigration process; 
his is a much more sombre 
researched — but non-the-less perhaps 
truer, account of the disappointment 
and despair that the emigrants of the 
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early 50’s endured. 

The story begins on one of the 
smaller islands of the Caribbean — it 
is not named — and Caryl Phillips 
evokes the intrigue and claustrophobia 
of that backwater life very strongly. 
Leila and Michael are ill starred lovers 
who embark for England in the hope 
that they will be able to make a fresh 
start, but half the novel is spent 
establishing the nature and tone of 
their relationship — the deceit and fear 
that is its heart. Inevitably the 
traumatic _ arrival in England 
emphasises rather than heals the rift 
and Leila is effectively abandoned, 
with her son and unborn child, to face 
out the hostility and isolation that is 
her life in England. The brilliantly 
paced account of Leila’s Final Passage 
into a kind of madness is the chilling 
conclusion to this hauntingly powerful 
novel. 


In The 
Beginning 


Nothing But The Same Old Story: 
The Roots of Anti-Irish Racism. 


Published by Information on Ireland 
Price £1.50 


Reviewed by Julia Attwater 


THE SAME OLD STORY 
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‘May we never taste of death nor quit 
this vale of tears 
Until we see the English go begging 
down the years.’ 

This book traces the desensitizing 
process which is part and parcel of the 
colonization of Ireland from the 12th 
century until the present day. It illus- 
trates the part played by writers, 
philosophers, politicians, journalists, 
comedians and cartoonists: the more 
barbarous the attack, or the greater the 
resistance, the more intense and severe 


' onized as ‘half devil, 


is the anti-Irish sentiment, the appeal 
to divine providence, scientific theories 
of superiority, justice, altruism and the 
silencing of dissenting voices. 

For example, after Cromwell had 
slaughtered 2,000 people at Wexford he 
wrote, ‘I am persuaded this is a righte- 
ous judgement of God upon those bar- 
barous wretches.’ And he described the 
Levellers at home as ‘persons differing 
little from beasts’ whom ‘you must cut 
in pieces, or they will cut you.’ (1649) 
Again, while the Chartists were refer- 
ring to the Irish insurrections as the 
‘struggles of an oppressed, starving 
people for existence’, Benjamin Dis- 
raeli wrote ‘The Irish hate our order, 
our civilization, our enterprising indus- 
try, Our sustained courage, our decor- 
ous liberty, our pure religion.’ (1836) 

Mistruths percolated down into that 
most banal but effective arm of prop- 
aganda — the Irish joke. As early as 
1747 there were collections of such 
jokes for sale. In 1798 pipers playing 
seditious tunes were hanged. Racism 
and barbarism are inseparably linked 
to colonialism, and the colonization of 
Ireland was the necessary pre-requisite 
to Britain’s imperial and foreign policy. 
Britain cut its teeth in Ireland and from 
there drew the manpower to work the 
plantations in the West Indies and 
America: between 1641-1651 100,000 
Irish were shipped to these places as 
slaves. When Irish slavery broke down 
a more severe, African slave system 
was instituted. Lessons learned about 
how to effectively dispossess people of 
their land were transferred to America, 
and worse atrocities were committed 
against the Indians. Always, thievery 


was buttressed by the destruction of | 


language and culture, and filled purses 
were accompanied by massive self es- 
teem. By the mid-19th century the 
British empire comprised a quarter of the 
world’s land area and arrogance was at 
its height. Kipling described the col- 
half child’ and 
Charles Kingsley described the Irish as 
‘white chimpanzees’. This sense of 
superiority is now firmly embedded in 
British culture. 

Post the partition of Ireland (1922) 
overt anti-Irish sentiment was not fully 
necessary until the British troops re- 
occupied the north in 1969. Then the 
full machinery of the media began to 
militate against the people. The book 
offers many examples of blood thirsty, 
warmongering images of the Irish and 
contrasts them with the ignorant self- 
congratulation of the English. The right 
wing Peregrine Worsthorne wrote “The 
English have every reason to feel proud 
of their country’s recent record in 
Northern Ireland since it sets the whole 


world a uniquely impressive example 


peace.’ 

The Same Old Story is graphic in its 
descriptions, visual in its presentation 
(there are illustrations on every page) 
and extremely readable. It serves as a 
good potted history of British 
Imperialism, and is an excellent starter 
for those unfamiliar with Irish history. 
It is accessible. 

For me, its main strength lies in its 
refusal to fall into the liberal trap of 
identifying racism merely as a set of 
immoral beliefs: instead, it views it as 
an essential part of class oppression. 
Lest we forget, Ireland is still Britain’s 
colony and what the _ British 
Government does to the Irish today it 
will do to us tomorrow. Irish jokes are 
about as funny as rubber bullets. 


Dubious 
History 


Black History for Beginners: 
Published by Writers and Readers 
Collective 

Price £3.95 


Reviewed by Roxy Harris 


This book is part of a series which the 
publishers describe as “Documentary 
Comic Books.” There are 21 other titles 
in the series, and 9 forthcoming titles 
ranging from Cuba for Beginners 
through Reagan for Beginners to Sex 
for Beginners. Line drawings, photo- 
graphs, and short chunks of writing are 
combined in an attempt to simplify 
complex ideas and detailed informa- 
tion. 

Obviously, this is an approach which 
can be both useful and dangerous. In 
this case the first disappointment oc- 
curs when you avidlv open the book 
only to discover that it has been mis- 
leadingly titled — it should be called 
‘Black American History for Beginners’ 
since it doesn’t deal with the history of 
blacks anywhere else other than in 
America. 

Certainly, the reader gets a “Cook’s 
Tour” of significant events and people 
in black American History which would 
undoubtedly be of value to the “begin- 
ners”. Unfortunately, the book is lit- 
tered with numerous statements which 
are either dubious, disturbing, or make 
you cringe. There is no way to give the 
prospective reader the full flavour of 
the book without directly quoting a 
selection of these truly awful state- 
ments:- 

“On the West Coast of the dark con- 
tinent, a slave system was initiated. . .” 


page 19. 


“Pennsylvania with its strong Quaker 


en 


of altruistic service in the cause of 


Allison & Busby (hb) £7.95 


influence was regarded as the most 
humane and decent colony in respect 
to blacks. In 1780 it became the first 
state to abolish slavery.” page 46. 


“Eisenhower did not respond. Like 
most Americans he hadn’t given much 
thought to the ‘Negro Question’ and 
did not regard it as a pressing issue.” 
page 166 

“President John F Kennedy was an 
idealist who educated himself about 
blacks in America.” page 169 


“The Panthers set up clinics and free 
breakfast programs in the ghetto but 
their aggressive rhetoric and militaris- 
tic methods (plus several well-pub- 
licized shoot-outs with police) estab- 
lished them as extremist and alienated 
both whites and blacks.” page 178 


And this distortion represents the only 
comment on the Panthers in a book 
over 180 pages long! 


“President Lyndon Johnson proved to 
be a friend of Civil Rights, champion- 
ing a new Civil Rights Bill and Voting 
Rights Act” page 179 


“Senator Robert Kennedy had grown 
in his understanding of problems fac- 
ing black Americans and earned their 
confidence and support.” page 179 


It’s tempting to conclude “Nice idea, 
pity about the book” — but this would 
be too harsh. The book does after all 
signpost important historical events 
that we should all know about in an 
easy to read form. And at the end there 
is a short booklist including some key 
texts indicating that further, and more 
accurate reading is possible. 


Books Received 
NOVELS 

The View from Coyaba 

by Peter Abrahams 

Faber and Faber (pb) £4.25 
Andrea Lee 

by Sarah Phillips 

Faber and Faber (hb) £8.95 
Black Star 

by Mario C. Moorhead 
Paper Pen Guild (pb) 
Cotton Comes to Harlem 

by Chester Himes 

Allison & Busby (pb) £2.95 
The Crazy Kill 

by Chester Himes 

Allison & Busby (pb) £2.95 
The Rebellion of the Hanged 
by B. Traven 

Allison & Busby (pb) £2.95 
Gather Together in my Name 
by Maya Angelou 

Virago (pb) £3.50 

Sent for you Yesterday 

by John Edgar Wideman 


Bad Friday 

by Norman Smith 

New Beacon Books (pb) £2.95 
(hb) £7.50 

A Ride on the Whirlwind 

by Sipho Sepamla 

Heinemann (pb) £3.50 


CHILDREN 

Paris, Pee Wee & Big Dog 

by Rosa Guy 

Victor Gollancz Ltd. (hb) £5.95 


SHORT STORIES 

The Sea Birds are Still Alive 
by Toni Cade Bambara 

The Women’s Press (pb) £3.95 


POLITICS/CURRENT AFFAIRS 

A Portrait Of English Racism 

by Ann Dummett 

CARAF Publications Ltd 

Aid Rhetoric and Reality 

by Teresa Hayter and 

Catharine Watson 

Pluto Press (pb) £4.95 

Policing Immigration 

Britain’s Internal Controls 

by Paul Gordon 

Pluto Press (hb) £3.50 

Twilight Robbery 

Trade Unions and Low Paid Workers 
by Philip Pearson 

Pluto Presss (pb) £2.95 

Anglo American and the Rise Of 
Modern South Africa 

by Duncan Innes 

Heinemann Educational Books Ltd 
(pb) £3.50 

Palestine and the Palestinians 
1876-1983 

by Pamela Ann Smith 
Croom Helm Ltd (hb) £16.95 


Making Waves 

The Politics of Communications 
Eds Radical Science Collective 
Free Association Books 
Children Nationality and Immigration 
by Kathryn Cronin 

The Children’s Legal Centre (pb) 


Race, Reform and Rebellion: 

The Second Reconstruction in Black 
America, 1945-1982 

by Manning Marable 

Macmillan Press (pb) 

Sikhdom 

by Kirpal Singh Sihra 

Sikh Commonwealth (pb) £2.95 
Peace Justice Equality and Socialism 
Program of the US League of 
Revolutionary Struggle (Marxist- 
Leninist) 

Reversing Racism 

Lessons from America 

by Kenneth M. Holland 

and Geoffrey Parkins 

Research Reports 

The Social Affairs Unit (pb) 
People, Churches & Multi-Racial 
Projects 

by Tony Holden 

The Methodist Church (pb) £2.50 
Call Me Woman 

by Ellen Kuzwayo 

The Women’s Press (pb) £5.95 
Stand The Storm 

A History of The Atlantic Slave Trade 
by Edward Reynolds 

Allison & Busby (hb) £8.95 
Community Health Care 

by Anu Adegoroye 


Macmillan Tropical Nursing and 
Health 

Science Series (pb) £4.95 

Namibia 


Reclaiming the people’s health 

Edited by Tim Lobstein and 

Namibia Support Committee Health 
Collective 

Action on Namibia Publications (pb) 
Massacre At Maseru 

South African Aggression Against 
Lesotho 

International Defence & Aid Fund 
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CRITICISM 

Black Women Writers 
Editor Mari Evans 
Pluto Press (pb) £6.95 


ANTHOLOGIES 

This Bridge Called My Back 
Writings by Radical Women of Color 
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Anthology) 
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Front Line 
Attack 


When a British television network 
titles a prime time programme The 
Front Line, and goes further to locate 
it in a well known community in an 
identifiable ‘Front Line’ area, then 
the black television audience, at 
least, watches with alertness. 

From the first minute of its six 
episodes, The Front Line revealed 
itself to be the most insidious and 
calculated attack on the Caribbean 
community by the British media to 
date. The lead players in the 
programme are Sheldon (Alan 
Igbon) who is a ‘Rasta’ and ‘his elder 
more responsible brother Malcolm 
(Paul Berber)’, who begins as a 
security guard, but by episode two 
has joined the police force. The 
stage is then set for a relentless 
flood of ridicule to be unleashed on 
Afro-Caribbean people in the name 
of popular entertainment. 

The only conclusion that can be 
arrived at is that the series aimed to 
reinforce a great degree of contempt 
for black people in Britain. This was 
done by a group of black actors 
collaborating with a white writer, 
Alex Shearer, whose credibility rests 
on the fact that ‘he actually lives 
close to the St Paul's area-of Bristol 
which figured in the 1981 riots’. 
Judging by The Front Line his ability 
as a writer is close to zero. 

The last four years in particular 
have seen many issues relating to 
the relationship between black 
people and the media assume a 
central position on the agenda of 
many debates. The issues have not 
been resolved, but with The Front 
Line, the question of how far the 


debates have 


developed _is 


pertinently raised. 

In the wake of the uprisings many 
jobs in television have become 
available to black people. 

What has become clear about the 
new black presence in the media is 
that certain norms have been 
identified as being ‘acceptable’ black 
programming. As has always been 
the case, the acceptable is neatly 
tied to the idea that the white 
television audience has to be 
appeased and made comfortable 
with their racism. The motivating 
philosophy being that if we all laugh 
at the problem, it would go away. 

There have only been two 
instances (excluding The Front Line 
if collaboration is to be believed) 
when black people have had any 
power to determine how they were 
to be represented in television 
drama. The first was Empire Road 
written by Michael Abbensetts in the 
late 70s, and the other is the current 
No Problem created by the Black 
Theatre Co-operative and written by 
Mustapha Matura and_ Farrukh 
Dhondy. 

Empire Road was a soap opera 
which centred around a West Indian 
landlord and grocer, his family, 
tenants and customers. For the first 
time a Caribbean community was 
established in the media without 
HS | ee 


“In the wake of the 
uprisings many jobs in 
television have become 

available to black 
people.” 
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any resort to caricature or racist 
parody. Also for the first time a new 
(in terms of TV) and 
uncompromising ~ Caribbean 
humour was beginning to emerge. 
The actors involved were, in the 
main, mature people who had been 
well know in black theatre up to that 
time. However, Empire Road \asted 
for one short series and nothing has 
been heard of it since. 

No Problem. arrived with the 
advent of Channel Four in 1983. Here 
the Black Theatre Co-operative, a 
company of mainly young actors, 
was given an unprecedented degree 
of freedom to create a comedy 
series. No Problem, we were told, 
was going to draw on the ‘new 
confidence of the West Indian 
community’. A confidence that no 
doubt was recognised in the wake 
of the uprisings of 1980 and 1981. A 


lot of effort was put into making it 
clear that the series would not be 
‘political’, just a good-time comedy. 
It was in fact designed to counter 
the stone throwing and rioting black 
youth image that had become a 
familiar sight on television. The 
intention appeared to be to prove 
that black people had the guts to 
allow themselves to be laughed at 
and ridiculed without feeling that 
they were victims of racism. The 
white audience was to be reassured 
that all was well. 

Of course there were no racist (or 
overtly so) jokes in No Problem. This 
however does not mean an absence 
of racism. It is the difference 
between an African character that is 
funny, and dressing up an African 
character in a grass skirt to make 
him funny. The Black Theatre Co- 
operative literally dressed up their 
No Problem characters in grass 
skirts. The programme, now into its 
third series, is totally void of any 
Caribbean humour. Instead it has 
given legitimacy to a long tradition 
of racist entertainment in Britain. 
This is the current that has produced 
The Front Line. 

The black actors who claim to have 
collaborated in the creation of The 
Front Line can therefore feel at 
dismiss the black 


liberty to 
television audience with a shrug of 


‘ 


the shoulder: ‘.. .they’re convinced 
that it will go down well with both 
black and white audiences, with the 
possible exception of Rastas.’ It did 
not occur to them that non-Rastas 
would be offended by their portrayal 
of Rastas, or even that the feelings 
of Rastas are significant. There are 
also other sinister attitudes to be 
observed: “...with Sheldon ‘the 
Rasta), when he's feeling militant 
and _ rootsy, he'll go into the 
Jamaican accent. But when he's 
drinking or eating with his brother 
they talk normal.’ And so normal 
and abnormal behaviour are clearly 
defined at least in the Radio Times 
where these quotes appear. 

Humour is quite a legitimate form 
of expression and entertainment. In 
black life there is an abundance. It 
is often misunderstood and 
misconstrued. For the black actors 
in The Front Line, and all other 
blacks working in the media, the 
challenge is the same. Are they 
willing to come to terms with the 
black community and its cultural 
traditions, or will they continue to 
perpetuate the exclusion and 
misrepresentation of black people in 
the media? So far the latter has 
generally been the case. 


Theatre 


The 
Black Theatre 
Season 


Scrape off the Black 
by Tunde Ikoli 
Performed by Temba Theatre Company 


Vigilantes 

by Farrukh Dhondy 

Performed by Asian Co-operative 
Theatre 

The New Hardware Store 

by Earl Lovelace 

Performed by Carib Theatre 
Productions 


Reviewed by Akua Rugg 


Black plays are no longer novelty items 
in the theatrical market place. For the 
second year running, the Arts Theatre, 
situated in the West End, Britain’s 
Broadway, has hosted a three month 
season of black theatre. 

Ikoli’s Scrape Off The Black, pre- 
sented by the Temba Theatre Company 
is set in the East End. It revolves 
around the lives of two brothers Andy 
and Trevor who are black, their mother 
Rose and ‘auntie’ Mary, both of whom 
are white. Castaways from _ the 
mainstream of society. Each is desper- 
ately clinging to a raft. Andy finds that 
crime pays for a fast life with the acces- 
sories of white women and expensive 
clothes. Trevor opts for a life of respect- 
able domesticity with the black mother 
of his child. Rose is addicted to popping 
pills and playing bingo, whilst Mary, a 
prostitute preserves herself in alcohol. 

The ways in which the boys attempt 
to achieve manhood and assert their 
independence from their mother also 
describes the different routes blacks 
choose to make their way in British soc- 

| iety. Trevor, tortoise to Andy’s hare 
emerges as likely winner. All the other 

characters are lamed by their pasts; the 

lives of the women limited by the oppor- 

| tunities open to women of their class 

; and era; Andy believing he can scrape 
off the black with the money and status 
his criminal career provides. 

Born in the 50’s, Trevor has grown to 
manhood with the rise of the black 
movement. It provides him with a base 
from which to move forward as well as 
a bulwark against his mother in particu- 


| tive warfare, but also throws up parti- 


lar and white society in general. To his 
mother’s insistence that he is nothing 
and nowhere Trevor can declare ‘The 
colour of my skin determines what I 
am, I’m black and proud of it.’ 

Out of the fits and starts of the inti- 
mate conversation of a family gathering 
Ikoli conjures up entire worlds: the 
white world of Rose’s Cornish birth- 
place; the black world of her sons’ 
father; the world seen through the eyes 
of her infant sons with their black skins 
and cockney accents. Set in the mid- 
70’s, Scrape Off The Black raises issues 
that are still of the moment in the 80's 

The season saw the first appearance 
of the Asian Co-operative Theatre 
which presented Farrukh Dhondy’s 
Vigilantes. 

As the play opens, four Asian youths 
are rehearsing a play. In it a man sus- 
pected of harbouring a ‘razzakar’, a col- 
laborator with the Pakistani army dur- 
ing the war that created Bangladesh, is 
shot. As the plot of the main play pans 
out, Dhondy shows how the often be- 
leagured black community in Britain 
not only engages in mutually destruc- 


sans and collaborators in its struggle 
against the state. 

The youths have not only defended 
their community in street battles with 
racists, they are also upholders of its 
traditions. Seasoned by earning a living 
in deadly work in clothing sweatshops, 
cafes and casual work as drivers of 
minicabs, they are prepared to take on 
any and everybody. The community 
centre in which they hang out becomes 
a frontline for internecine warfare with 
the introduction of two female charac- 
ters Gita and Hasna. The vigilante ac- 
tivities of the four youths, Feroze, 
Farid, Fazalu and Kasim provide the 
pivot of the plot. For the youths this 
activity has been a vital necessity for 
the very survival of their community. 
For the women this same activity is 
mere grist to the mill of their respective 
professions. Hasna, against Asian prac- 
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Scene from the New Hardware Store. Photo credit: Robert Aberman 


tices in general — as a woman and 
black achiever she considers them 
backward — wants the youths to revive 
this particular tradition for a TV prog- 
ramme she is making about ‘the new 
Britons’. Gita is the new style East mis- 
sionary, her creed anti-racism rather 
than Christianity. Her mission is bailing 
out the youth when they come up 
against the law and begging govern- 
ment grants. 

The play identifies the youths as par- 
tisans in the struggles Asians are waging 
in Britain. The women — Hasna with 
one foot in the Asian East End where 
she was born and bred, and the other 
in the White West End where she works 
— are clearly the collaborators. Macho 
in their dealings with black men, when 
things get tough in the wider world the 


| women back down and back out. Far- 


rukh however, is even handed in expos- 
ing the weaknesses inherent in both the 
stultifying nationalism of the youths on 
the one hand and the ineffectual anti- 
racism of the women on the other. 
The introduction of sub-plots — the 
visit to England by an uncle of one of 
the youths and Hasna’s visit to 


Bangladesh to expose an ‘aid’ scandal 
enlarges the scope of the play to take 
into account the relationship of Asians 
in Britain to their countries of origin. 

The play is something of a ragbag, 
mixing elements of low comedy as with 
the character of the back home uncle 
with serious moments as when Gita, 
much to the disgust of Fazalu, leader 
of ‘the youth pack, steps into the 
limelight as self-appointed leader to 
preach an anti-racist sermon. Farrukh 
makes up for this patchiness with strong 
characterisation and the masterly 
stroke of maintaining the dramatic ten- 
sion of the play with the use of an un- 
seen white character who nevertheless 
exercises power over the black charac- 
ters who appear. 

The four characters in Earl 
Lovelace’s The New Hardware Store are 
the owner of the store and his three 
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employees. The store and those who 
work in it — Mr Ablack the proprietor, 
Rooso, night-watchman, Miss Calliste, 
book-keeper and Miss Prime, typist, 
are mirror images of Trinidad and its 
society. 

Ablack has taken over the proprietor- 
ship of the store from Cherry, a white 
man. A former employee himself, he 
is concerned that the others accept the 
new regime and buckle under to his 
authority. The staff soon discover that 
conditions are not going to change 
along with the colour of their boss. Re- 
bellion ripples through the ranks: the 
book-keeper’s request for a long over- 
due holiday is refused. ‘I can’t go 
through with you what I went through 
with Cherry’ Rooso the night-watch- 
man tells Ablack and extends his lunch 
hour calypso session. Ablack sets 
about grooming the newly arrived 
typist, armed with ‘A’ levels to keep 
down the book-keeper and night watch- 
man, both of whom by implication are 
graduates of the University of Wood- 
ford Square. His choice of ally is sig- 
nificant. Of all the characters, she 
alone lacks direct experience of the re- 
volution that shook the country in 1970. 
That he fails to win her over expresses 
Lovelace’s optimism that the revolution 
will flare up again. 

“We come to town together — more 
than beasts — we were people’ Rooso 
reminds Ablack. Ten years after the re- 
volution the description holds true for 
only one of them. Ablack the modern 
Caribbean businessman is a_ beast, 
aping the ways of men like Pissaro and 
Drake. As he says of himself, ‘I thieve 
and I arrive’. Rooso is ‘people’, a ‘new 
world man’ forged on the anvil of the 
middle passage and plantation; heir to 
the tradition of Cuffy and Dessalines, 
creator of carnival, fomentor of revolu- 
tion. Whilst Ablack listens to the siren 
song of the West — ‘We will import a 
life for you and assemble it here’ — 
Rooso endeavours, ‘when the island 
crown pressing me down’ to discover 
how ‘to hold up head piece balance 
when strong wind blowing the whole 
grandstand of the universe’. The play 
is distinguished amongst other things 
— memorable characters such as the 
pathetic Calliste and the comic Ablack 
— by its language, as vivid as Rooso’s 
beloved carnival. 

In the absence of a permanent base 
as a showcase for the work of black 
theatre artists, the black theatre season 
is a positive initiative. It can act as a 
stimulus for new work and through the 
revival of existing works assist in de- 
veloping a repertoire of black plays. 
The season gives audiences in Britain 
access to the work of black writers from 
abroad. 
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Tributes 


Heroes & Heroines 

Spirit Of our Ancestors 

An Exhibition of Drawings, Paintings, 
Sculpture, Photographs 

Organised by The Black Art Gallery 


Reviewed by Paul Milliner 


The most impressive piece in this exhib- 
ition is Opio Donovan’s sculpture of 
Marcus Garvey. This 3ft plaster bust 
conveys a man of formidable character 
and purpose. Its realistic yet stylisti- 
cally exaggerated modelling is reminis- 
cent of the Soviet Union’s civic statues 
and posters. 

Colin Nichols and David A. Bailey 
in painting and photography respec- 
tively, portray a dispassionate CLR 
James. Janet Wolfe’s pencil and crayon 
montage illustrates the life and times 
of Martin Luther King. ‘You Won't Be- 
lieve Me’ reads the message accom- 
panying J.N. Norford’s portrayal of 
Maurice Bishop’s myth, martyrdom 
and resurrection. While Marc Boothe’s 
photographs of Michael Smith with the 
caption ‘R.I.P. Michael Smith’ pay sim- 
ple homage to another victim of recent 
upheavals in the Caribbean. 

Malcolm X, Patrice Lumumba, Bob 
Marley, Kwame Nkrumah, Sojurner 
Truth, Marcus Garvey and Nanny of 
the Maroons are over represented to 
the exclusion of many known but un- 


Need For Unity Where There ls Destiny by Kenneth McCalla 


sung heroes and heroines. There is a 
fair contribution by and of women. 
Phaye Blake’s Nanny is caught in the 
act of making folk-lore: “Catching a 
Bullet Betwix Her Buttocks.’ ‘Yaa 
Asantena’ is Lubaina Himid’s very 
modern and mean — bejewelled, rifle 
armed — Ashanti Warrior Queen. 

Kenneth McCalla’s Canvas ‘Need for 
Unity Where There is One Destiny’ in- 
cludes a symbol of a lizard with two 
heads, two tails and eight limbs which, 
according to the Adinkera Tribe of the 
Ivory Coast, shouldn't fight over food 
as it has only one stomach. George 
Kelly’s ‘Ancestral Spirit’, while based 
on a traditional Ashanti mask, is redo- 
lent of cross-cultural pollination. Rich 
in traditional craft and lore is Sanaa 
Gateja’s ‘Me Kitilili of Kenya’. Exe- 
cuted on beaten treebark from Kenya, 
it depicts a radiating central figure with 
others gathered around and records a 
Swahili poem exhorting the continuing 
fight for freedom. 

Art is the weapon in Keith Piper’s 
fight. His ‘Seven Rages of Man’ charts 
the boomerang progress of an afr- 
chetypal blackman back to Africa via 
slavery and identity crisis. The use of 
a 3D mixed media and the essence of 
its message fulfills the brief of the 
exhibition, perhaps justifying the one- 
third of the gallery wall-space it oc- 
cupies. 

Given its theme, this exhibition is 
not adequately representative and is in- 
sufficiently researched. The catalogue 
could have contributed more informa- 
tion about artist and subject. It does, 
however, give an insight into Black 
People’s potential in history (past and 
in the making) and into art as a tool 
for recording and influencing a peoples’ 
consciousness. 


Uneven Blend 


Pressure Drop 
by Oku Onuora 
Blue Moon 103 


Reviewed by Linton Kwesi Johnson 


Oku Onuora came to the fore in 1979 
as the leading spokesman for ‘dub 
poetry’. He had earlier established a 
reputation as a practitioner of the form, 
writing from prison and doing public 
performances. This movement of 
people’s poetry, which emerged in the 
late seventies, marked a new departure 
in Jamaican protest poetry. Here the 
spoken/chanted word is the dominant 
mode. People’s speech and popular 
music are combined, and the Jamaican 
folk culture and the reggae tradition 
provide both sources of inspiration and 
frames of reference. The emergence of 
‘dub poetry’ reflects another stage in 
the process of revival and reaffirmation 
of the oral tradition in Caribbean verse 
which had began in the late sixties. In- 
evitably, public readings/performances 
and records have become ‘dub poetry’s’ 
main — though not exclusive — means 
of dissemination. In fact, ‘dub poetry’ 
is now regarded as a lyrical genre of 
reggae music. 

Reflection In Red, a single released 
in 1979, is Oku Onuora’s first attempt 
at a reggae recording. Between Reflec- 
tion. In Red and his new album, Pres- 
sure Drop, Oku has recorded only 
three singles: Wat A Situation (1981), I 
A Tell (1982) and Wi A Come (1982). 
Of the three singles, only J A Tell comes 
near the promise of the first recording. 
Produced by Wailers’ bass player, Aston 
‘Family Man’ Barrett, it has an hypnotic 
bass line which is a mimesis of the 
poem’s refrain (‘I a tell/I a tell/I a tell 
no tale’) that enhances the poems own 
rhythmic structure, lending added 
power to the poet’s catalogue of ‘pain 
an’ grief whey di people dem a feel’. 

The recent released debut album, 
Pressure Drop, was in fact recorded in 
1983. Produced as it was without record 
company support, its mere arrival is an 
achievement. It is musically an interest- 
ing and varied album reflecting diverse 
musical styles and forms. The young 
AK7 backing band display competent 
musicianship, the quality of the sound 
is reasonable, and Oku’s voice, some- 
times deep and bassy, sometimes shrill 


and abrasive, always comes over 
clearly. However, the results achieved 
are uneven and reduces the overall im- 
pact of the album. The problem here 
is twofold: firstly, there is a dissonance 
between musical interpretation on the 
one hand and the poem’s own rhythmic 
structure on the other. The second 
problem is that of voice control. 
Eight of the nine poems on Pressure 
Drop are taken from Oku’s first 
collection, Echo (Sangsters, Jamaica, 
1977), published under his former 
name, Orlando Wong, consisting 
largely of his prison poems. The album 
opens with ‘A Slum Dweller Declares’, 
a short simple reply to those who would 
see the oppressed as creators of their 
own oppression. It is recited without 
musical accompaniment but with 


backing vocals spoken by Oku’s wife | 


Odugo and sets the thematic tone of 


- the album. ‘Dread Times’ takes us into 


the despondent thoughts of the 
unemployed slum dweller as he muses 
over the seriousness of prevailing 
conditions of survival. In this reggae 


i 
Oku Onuora 


rendition, Oku’s vocal delivery is a 
semi-melodic chant, and the rhythm of 
the poem undergoes transformation in 
the processs of accommodating the 
musical accompaniment. So __ that 
although Oku’s powerful voice comes 
over clear enough, the power of the 
poem is muted by the exigencies of 
musical interpretation. The same thing 
happens in ‘Sketches’ where the poet 
sketches stark images of everyday 
violence in Jamaica. The marriage of 
word and music is achieved at the 
expense of the poem’s own rhythm and 
Oku’s vocal is at times a little too 
emphatic and overdramatic. The next 
poem, ‘Last Night’, is _ short, 
unaccompanied and moving. It is 
suitably rendered by Oku..... 
with good voice control, successfully 


communicates its pathos. Pressure 
Drop, the title track is a poem without 
implicit musicality. Here it has a funky- 
reggae backing which provides a 
workable background for Oku’s 
delivery, counterpointing his 
monologue on the pressures and 
tensions which pervade in the struggle 
for everyday survival. The rhythmic 
chanting of ‘pressure/ooh/pressure/ooh’ 
and the backing vocals is a musical 
device extraneous to the poem serving 
only to trivialise the seriousness of the 
theme. The only poem not taken from 
the book Echo is ‘Let Wi Go’. It is 
rendered here in song form. Its 
Wailers-like rhythm is danceable, but 
as a freedom song, which is what it 
purports to be, it lacks power and 
conviction primarily because the words 
sound contrived and cliched. 

Side two opens with another short 
unaccompanied poem, ‘The Call’, 
written in standard English. It is a 
monologue which takes the form of a 
telephone call to God about the 
unanswered prayers of the caller’s 
mother and it echoes of Anthony 
McNeil’s ‘Hello Ungod’. ‘Beat Yu 
Drums’, relevantly accompanied by 
rasta drums, follows. This grounding 
poem celebrates and asserts the 
African heritage as expressed by the 
rastafarians through the beating of 
their drums. For the poet, the beating 
of the drums is the sounding of the 
message of freedom, the drum being a 
living symbol of the past with the power 
to evoke past glories and ‘dispel 
white lies/revive de people dem soul/an 
stir dem blood’. Also accompanied by 
drums is ‘Decolonization’, another 
grounding poem reminiscent of the 
consciousness raising black American 
rappin poetry of the late sixties 
popularised by the Last Poets. Another 
poem written in standard English is 
‘Thinking’. Its jazzy r&b_ backing 
seems a spurious background for this 
touching prison poem which finds the 
poet in a reflective, romantic mood. 
Because of the pull of the music, Oku’s 
delivery does not do the poem justice. 
The album ends with another rappin 
poem, ‘Change Yes Change’, in the 
black American style. Its ‘black is 
beautiful’ ethos belongs to the black 
power period: ‘soul/ful/fingersnappin/ 
hand __ clappin/shoutin/laughin/black 
child/I/love you/you’re real/ly 
beautiful’. AK7’s danceable funky 
backing music complements Oku’s 
didactic rap. 

Pressure Drop is Oku Onuora’s first 
systematic attempt at putting some of 
his ideas about dub poetry into 
practice. He has gained some useful 
experience here which provides him 
with a basis for development. 
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Lorna Goodison 


BEDSPREAD 


Sometimes in the still 

unchanging afternoons 

when the memories crowded 

hot and hopeless against 

her brow 

she would seek its cool colours 

and signal him to lie down 

in his cell. 

It is three in the afternoon Nelson 
let us rest here together 

upon this bank draped in freedom 
colour. 

It was woven by women with slender 
capable hands 

accustomed to binding wounds 
hands that closed the eyes of 

dead children, 

that fought for the right to 

speak in their own tongues 

in their own land 

in their own schools. 

They wove the bedspread 

and knotted notes of hope 

in each strand 

and selvedged the edges with 
ancient blessings 

older than any white man’s coming. 
So in the afternoons lying on this 
bright bank of blessing 

Nelson my husband I meet you in dreams 
my beloved much of the world too is 
asleep blind to the tyranny and evil 
devouring our people. 

But, Mandela, you are rock on this sand 
harder than any metal 

mined in the bowels of this land 

you are purer than any 

gold tempered by fire 

shall we lie here wrapped 

in the colours of our free Azania? 
They and their friends are working 
to arrest the dreams in our heads 
and the women, accustomed to closing 
the eyes of the dead 

are weaving cloths still brighter 

to drape us in glory in a Free 
Azania. 


Delano Abdul Malik deCoteau 


LORNA GOODISON is Jamaican. She works as a freelance writer, 
painter/designer and teacher. Her poems have appeared in various 
publications including ‘Jamaica Journal’, ‘“Savacou’, ‘Focus’, ‘Carib- 
bean Women’, ‘Race Today’ and ‘Nimrod’. Her first collection of 
poems, ‘Tamarind Season’ was published in 1980. 


PROCLAMATION August 1984 


Is it too late 

Too late 

Can we disperse the gathering 
Halt the oncoming 

Cancel chaos 

Undo ourselves 


Is it too late 

Too late 

Can we transcend our times 
Quiet our worst fears 
Cease to be 

Our own worst enemies 


Is it too late 

Too late 

Can we recycle our dreams 
Can we recast the mould 
Can we transform 

Our coming day 


Is it too late 

Too late 

Can we redeem ourselves 
Rend our own horizons 
Root the common sea 
Fashion our own freedom 
Sense our common day 
Become the oncoming 


Ts it too late 

Too late 

Can we discard our doubts 
Can we recover our faith 
Delve deeper 

Forge the common will 
Delve deeper 

Dispel the common gloom 
Delve deeper 

Attain the answers 

Delve deeper 

Deliver final judgement 
Delve deeper 

Emancipate a nation 


Is it too late 

Too late 

Can we discover 
Honour 

In ourselves 

Can we become 
That day oncoming 


Dedicated to the first official 

observance of Emancipation Day in 

Trinidad & Tobago — Ist August 1985, 

and to greater West Indian Unity and Purpose. 


ABDUL MALIK DECOTEAU was born in Grenada but has lived in 
Trinidad for over 20 years. His two books are ‘Black Up’ (1972) and 
‘Revo’ (1975). He has recorded an album ‘More Power’, with some 
of his poetry set to music. _ — 


Wole Soyinka 
CIVILIAN AND SOLDIER 


My apparition rose from the fall of lead, 
Declared, ‘I’m a civilian,’ It only served 
To aggravate your fright. For how could I 
Have risen, a being of this world, in that hour 
Of impartial death! And I thought also: nor is 
Your quarrel of this world. 

You stood still 
For both eternities, and oh I heard the lesson 
Of your training sessions, cautioning — 
Scorch earth behind you, do not leave 
A dubious neutral to the rear. Reiteration 
Of my civilian quandary, burrowing earth 
From the lead festival of your more eager friends 
Worked the worse on your confusion, and when 
You brought the gun to bear on me, and death 
Twitched me gently in the eye, your plight 
And all of you came clear to me. 

I hope some day 
Intent upon my trade of living, to be checked 
In stride by your apparition in a trench, 
Signalling, I am a soldier. No hesitation then 
But I shall shoot you clean and fair 
With meat and bread, a gourd of wine 
A bunch of breasts from either arm, and that 
Lone question — do you friend, even now, know 
What it is all about? 


WOLE SOYINKA was born in Nigeria in 1934. He is Nigeria's and 
one of Africa’s leading playwrights. He is a poet, novelist, 
playwright, literary and social critic. He has written many works 
which have been widely published and translated. 


POETRY 


by Linton Kwesi Johnson 


Inglan is a Bitch 

Linton’s third collection of 
poems. It features the popular 
anti-sus poem Sonny’s Lettah 
Price: £1.75 (p&p 30p) 


Voices of the Living 

and the Dead 

. Second reprint of some of 
Linton’s earlier writings. First 
published in 1974. With 
illustrations by Errol Lloyd. 
Price: £1.75 (p&p 30p) 


Available from: RT Publications, 165 Railton Road, London SE24 OLU. Telephone: 01-737 2268 
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Greater London 
Literature Competition 


Entry is free and all entries will For all other enquiries, please ring 633 2611 
be read by a panel of eminent judges a Neto t we e 

i i i artment 
Closing date for entries 30 April 1985 and Kecreation Dep 
Malcolm X Prize £2,500 Room 674 MB, County Hall, London SEl 7PB 
Mahatma Gandhi Prize £1,500 
and sixtéen other prizes 


LONDON 
For entry forms only ring 633 1705 RACISM GLC 


CARIBBEAN 


contact 


The Monthly Regional Newspaper 
that keeps you in touch with the 
Caribbean 


CARIBBEAN CONTACT is a package 
of information and analyses about the 
Caribbean that you get in no other pub- 
lication, written by journalists and in- 
formed commentators in various parts 
of the region. 


lf you are interested in becoming a reg- 
ular CONTACT reader fill out the par- 
ticulars below: 


| wish to be a subscriber to 
CARIBBEAN CONTACT 
BUTE CREE 08h rcet dct cPRBRHE so. oercce aN es Aba 


SUBSCRIPTION) © 5...:%.c5.00c:--scncesersceersueee drewedees 
(Money Order or Cheque 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES (including postage) 
for BARBADOS (BDS$14) mailed in Barbados: REST 
OF THE CARIBBEAN (US$11): USA and CANADA 
(US$13): EUROPE and UK (US$14): LATIN AMERICA 
(US$12): AFRICA, INDIA and FAR EAST (US$16) 


Send particulars to: 
CARIBBEAN CONTACT Ltd, 

PO Box 616 

Bridgetown Barbados West Indies 
Telephone 0101809 427-2681 


ae eee 
University of Warwick 


Centre for Research in 
Ethnic Relations 


Applications are invited for two appointments as 
Research Fellow in the Centre for Research in Ethnic 
Relations, tenable from 1st October 1985, in the teams 
on Ethnicity and Organisation (Professor J Rex) and 
Migration and Comparative Issues (Professor R Cohen). 
Applicants should have a research degree and substantial 
research experience, and will be expected to show a 
strong commitment to team research and the goals of 
the programme. 


Salary in the range £7,520 - £8,920 (under review), with 
the possibility of a higher salary on one of the 
appointments. 


Further particulars from The Registrar, University of 
Warwick, Coventry CV4 7AL quoting Ref. No. 
40/B/5/85/76. Closing date for applications 7th June 
1985. 
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a new musical by FELIX CROSS DAVID SIMON 


ADAPTED FROM THE NOVEL"RAILTON BLUES” BY DAVID SIMON 
starring ins 
DEBBY BISHOP NORMAN BEATON VIVIENNE ROCHESTER 


RUNS EVERY WED-SAT TILL 18 MAY 


DOORS 7pm SHOW 8pm ADM: WED/THU £2.50 & £1.50 FRI/SAT £3.50 & £2.50 UNWAGED + £1 MEMBERSHIP 


~ [K"ALBANY EMPIRE 3) ©... =2 


DOUGLAS WAY LONDON SE8& __ 697 3333 


BUSES 1-47-53: 70-177 BR. DEPTFORD, NEW CROSS TUBE: NEW CROSS LICENSED BAR FOOD MUSIC: DANCING 


Race Today 
Advertising Rates 


DISPLAY RATES 


Black and White 
FULL PAGE 28cm x 19cm £160.00 
HALF PAGE 14cm x 19cm £90.00 
QUARTER PAGE 14cm x 9cm £60.00 
CAMERA READY artwork at the rates above 
Design and copy service available at extra cost 
CLASSIFIED £2.50 per line 
INSERTS Cost of full page advertisment plus £16.00 per thousand 


FURTHER DETAILS and copy dates contact: 
PATRICIA DICK, Race Today, 165 Railton Road, London SE24 OLU. 
Telepohne: 01-737 2268 


subscribe 


After ten years Race Today has 
established itself as perhaps the only 
serious journal to inform on and clarify 
what blacks in Britain and the peoples 
from our countries of origin think and 
do. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Race Today is a bi-monthly publication. 

Individual subscribers (UK) £6.00 

Individual subscribers (overseas) £7.00 or $14.000 

Institutions (UK) £15.00 

Institutions (overseas) £18.00/$36.00 

Fighting Subscribers UK £20.00 and overseas $40.00 

The above rates include postal charges (surface mail for overseas 
subscribers). 

If AIR MAIL postage is required please add £5.00 or $10.00. 

A fighting subscription enables you to receive Race Today and copies of 
pamphlets we have published. 


HAO Meee ee ene neen scenes HH en eEenneeeEsHnESS DEE ESHEEESSEEOREEEESEEESEEHOH SHEE OH RHSEESOHSESESSEEEEEESESEUEEHESHEEHEEEEESEEEESER SEED 


APN O MORRO eee masa sees eN Deen een ee SHEE SEDER EE SeEE EE OE EEE EEOHEASHSURSOHEHDSORESEEEHEHESESESEHOESOSSSHUSEEN EEE ESEDESESSEES ESHER ESESES 


COON POR ee meee en eee ease neeenesensseeseeesenseesEsssseeesEeESEESEESEEEEESASEDEOSESESEES EESEESSESEESEESEESEEESEEE SEES SEETHER SEE ES 


Return form to: Race Today, 165 Railton Road, 
London SE24 OLU. Telephone: 01-737 2268 
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The 


Lessons Grenada 


of the Grenada 


Revolution 
by john La Rose 


New Publication — Lessons of the Grenada 
Revolution by John La Rose. First printed as Comment 
in July/August and December 1984 issues of Race 
Today. Price 40p (p&p 20p). 

CLR James’s 

80th Birthday Lectures 

Price: £2.50 (p&p 45p) 

Brickbats and Bouquets Akua Rugg 

Price: £2.75 (p&p 45p) 

The Struggle of Asian Workers in Britain 

by the Race Today Collective £1.95 (p&p 36p) 
Walter Rodney and the Question of Power 

by CLR James £0.95(p&p 30p) 

The Black Explosion in British Schools 

by Farukh Dhondy, Barbara Beese and 

Leila Hassan £1.75 (p&p 36p) 

Voices of the Living and the Dead 

by Linton Kwesi Johnson’ £1.75 (p&p 30p) 
Inglan is a Bitch 

by Linton Kwesi Johnson £1.75 (p&p 30p) 

The Road Make To Walk On Carnival Day 

by Darcus Howe’ £1.00 (p&p 30p) 

The Race Today Review 1984 £1.25 

(p&p 36p) Reviews for 1982 and 1983 are 

still available 


Alliance Publications 


New Publication — The Grenada Crisis 

Statements issued by the Alliance of the Black Parents 
Movement, the Black Youth Movement and the Race 
Today Collective. 40p (p&p 20p) 

The New Cross Massacre Story. 

Interviews with John La Rose, Chairman of the New 
Cross Massacre Action Committee. £1.50 (p&p 45). 


ORDERS TO: RT Publications 165 Railton Road 


Creation For Libertation 


srd 

OPEN 
EXHIBITION 

0 F 
CONTEMPORARY 
ART 

BY 

BLACK 

ARTISTS 


12th July — 3rd August 1985 


If you would like to have your painting, draw- 
ing, sculpture, paper collage, textiles consi- 
dered for the exhibiton write to Creation for 
Liberation Open Art Exhibition, The Base- 
ment, 165 Railton Road London SE24 for 
an application form. 
closing date 24 June 1985 


Venue for exhibition: GLC Brixton Recreation 
Centre, Brixton Station Road, SW9. 


Herne Hill London SE24 OLU el 
Telephone: 01-737 2268 


